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Volume XXIII 


FROM “LECTURES ON SCHOOL- 
KEEPING” (1829) TO “INTRO- 
DUCTION TO EDUCATION” 
(1925) 

[Sver since the days of Samuel R. Hall’s 
Lectures on Schoolkeeping’’ (1829) solici- 
tude for the novice in the American public 
school has found expression in text-book 
rm The published old- 
shioned schoolmasters, the teacher’s man 


lectures of 


ials, the treatises on theory and practice 
d, in more recent times, the texts de- 
signed to give an introduction to education 
rnish material for an interesting chapter 
the development of teacher-training in 
is country. This type of pedagogical 
literature stands midway between accounts 
‘school practices, on the one hand, and 
e reports, lectures and treatises of inno- 
the other. It is the 
through which advanced theory has been 
It represents the 


vators, on medium 


passed on to the teachers. 


residuum of theory, acceptable to a class of 


edueators but one step removed from the 
workers... An 
this type of literature should, therefore, 
provide a fairly reliable index to the edu- 


classroom 


cational progress of the period. 

[t is the writer’s purpose in this paper 
briefly to deseribe the efforts of successive 
leaders as they attempted to set forth a 
first 
worthy of comment in this connection that 


general view of edueation. It is 


1 This class of writers is usually more conserva 

e than are the innovators. For instance, Mans 
ld (1850) rejected the Pestalozzian theory that 

earning takes place only through observation and 

and E. E. White 
cept physiological psychology as the basis for the 

Mansfield, E. 
Edueation, Its Principles and Elements,’’ p. 79; 
White, E. E., ‘‘Elements of Pedagogy,’’ p. 13. 


(1886) refused to 


liscovery, 


study of education. D., ‘*‘ American 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1926 


examination of 


Number 600 


the outstanding leaders in the development 


of educational theory in America have, 


without exception, left the preparation of 
beginner’s books and teacher’s manuals to 
their disciples. Horace Mann, Henry Bar 
nard, Francis W. Parker, William T. Har- 
ris and John Dewey, each a voluminous 
contributor to the literature of education, 
neglected to present his ideas as part of a 
comprehensive scheme that might serve for 
a beginner’s introduction. But, following 
in the wake of the innovators, propound- 
ing, adapting or criticizing their ideas, we 
have a considerable number of authors of 
texts on the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. Such authors, as agents for conserva- 
tion and integration, have rendered a nec 
essary service to the cause of education. In 
this form of service we find enlisted in early 
times such men as S. R. Hall, Abbott, Tay- 
lor, Page and Potter. In somewhat later 
times, New conductors 


England institute 


and middle western normal school princi- 


pals made numerous contributions. And, 


in our own time, university professors of 
pedagogy and education have done their 
part to conserve and propagate the best 
thought. 

**Lectures on Schoolkeeping,’’ by Samuel 
R. Hall, was the first book on education to 
be published in the United States. This 
little volume of 135 pages comprises thir 
teen lectures which the author delivered to 
the students of the normal school of which 
he was principal.?, A common motive runs 
through the entire series of lectures, mak- 
ing of the book not merely a collection of 
isolated thoughts upon the subject, but a 


2 Reverend Samuel R. Hall established in 1823 
at Concord, Vermont, a private training school for 
teachers, the first normal school, public or private, 
to be established in the United States. 
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unified treatise. The author discussed his plan of governing a school by 
briefly such topics as the importance of the fluence. At a time when corporal | 
public schools to the state, the difficulties ment was the only method of discip] 
to be overcome in their administration, the America this suggestion strikes 
qualifications of teachers, scheol govern- prophetic of the more humane pract 
ment and methods of instruction. The lee- later days. 

tures contain much sound advice such as This is not the only modern suggest 
an experienced schoolmaster might to-day be found in Abbott’s book. He 
offer a class of novice teachers. But the teachers to assist pupils in such a 
author also made good use of contemporary — to lead them as soon as possible to do 
materials, few in number though these out assistance; he called attention 
were.” It is noteworthy that he had more mental and moral differences of | 
than a passing acquaintance with Pesta- and he urged teachers to interest pup 
lozzian methods thirty years before they showing them how the principles 
were generally adopted in the United they learn in school apply in their 
States. The book was widely read not only lives. More interesting still, he suggest 
in the New England states but elsewhere, the setting apart of a period of fifteen n 
and, if its influence was in any degree com- utes a day for a ‘‘general exercise’ 
mensurate with its popularity, we have here the pupils should work together 


evidence of the advance of the Pestalozzian project.° 


movement in America that has usually been The author of ‘‘The Teacher’’ had litt 
pedagogical literature at hand for refi 


overlooked. 
One of the best known‘ of the early texts ence in the preparation of his treatis 
designed to ‘‘assist young teachers in Period of European influence had hai 
begun. Victor Cousin’s ‘‘Report on 
State of Publie Instruction in Pruss 
was not translated into English until 183 
and Calvin E. Stowe’s ‘‘Report on E 


organizing and conducting their schools’’ 
was ‘“‘The Teacher: or Moral Influences 
Employed in the Instruction and Govern- 
ment of the Young,’’ by Jacob Abbott, 
master of the Mount Vernon Female 
School in Boston. This book, published in 
Boston in 1833, seems to have grown very 


mentary Education in Europe’’ did 
appear until 1837. American writers, | 
Alonzo Potter and George B. Emers 
largely out of the personal experience of writing only nine years later, had tl 
valuable reports at their finger-tips; Ed 
ward D. Mansfield’ and John Ogd 
writing during the fifties, had the imp 


this enterprising schoolmaster. It abounds 
with ineidents of actual practice in the 
classroom. The author’s underlying pur- 
tant descriptions of Swiss and Pruss 
education contributed by William Russell 

' Hall s footnotes refer frequently to the Jour Horace Mann and Henrv Barnard to di 
nal of Education. ? 

‘George B. Emerson, who, in 1842, published 5 Although he does not use the term 7 


pose in publishing the work was to set forth 


jointly with the Reverend Alonzo Potter ‘‘The type of teaching which he describes (py; 
School and the Schoolmaster,’’ acknowledges, in bears a strong resemblance to certain f 

his preface to Part II (p. 267), his obligation to project teaching prevalent to-day. 

Jacob Abbott, T. H. Palmer and Samuel R. Hall, 6 Potter, Alonzo, and Emerson, G. B., 
and adds, ‘‘of the two former of whom I have, School and the Schoolmaster,’’ New York, 
with their consent, made large quotations, and 7 Mansfield, Edward D., ‘‘ American Educat 
should have made still larger if I had not known Its Principles and Elements,’’ New York, 185 
that these works were in the hands of many per- 8 Ogden, John, ‘‘The Science of Educati 
sons interested in education, as they ought to be.’’ the Art of Teaching,’’ Cincinnati, 1859. 
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limited by 

materials, as Hall 
ited. In the 

rical theories he 


Abbott was searcit 


before him 
vorking out of his 
tradi 


relied upon 


resourees of an 1D 


practices and the 


is mind.* 

book, 
mportant book of its time, if we 
David 
Teach- 


went 


er important perhaps the 
may 
from its popularity, was 
Practice of 
1847, it 
twenty-five editions before 1860, 


edited by W. H. 


In 1885. 


s ‘‘Theory and 


Published first in 


Payne, it appeared 


han anv other 
fore the young teacher, in a clear and 
S¢ hool, and, 


manner, the problem of the 
enlisted the 


ime time, has feeling as a 


in attaining the ends thus pointed 


This treatment embodies the highest philoso 


to know the end is almost to know the 


Decidedly this is a beginner’s book 
t it served well the purpose for which 
was written its continuous use for more 
in forty years is adequate testimony 
e book is practical as well as inspira- 
nal. Its sixteen chapters may be rough]; 
iped as follows: The teacher and his 
jalifieations, five chapters; right views of 
lueation, one chapter ; methods of instruc- 
three chapters; school government, 

e chapter of seventy-five pages; miscel- 
us topies, such as, the school program, 
lation to parents and pupils, the teach- 
s health, rewards of teaching, ete., six 
ipters. It is comprehensive in much the 
me way that the introduction to educa- 
n in our own day is comprehensive, but 
‘*The 
VII, entitled ‘‘Scheming,’ 


hott, Jacob, Teacher.’’ In Chapter 
’ the author advises the 
g teacher to initiate new practices in the 
om. 
Page, David, ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teac! 
g, or the Motive and Methods of Schoolkeeping. ’’ 
New Edition by W. H. Payne, 1885. See editor’s 


Tace, 


or a different reason. The beginner 01 


was bewildered by the 


the 


David Page’s day 


practical difficulties of schoolkeeping ; 


be ginner to-day is bewildered while in 
training by the elaboration of pedagogical 
studies. It is noteworthy that the difficeul 
ties, in each case, have been met by the 
preparation of substantially the same typ« 
of text-book. 

Pedagogical works which appeared be 
fore 1850 gave much attention to the dis 
cussion of the importance of edueation in 
a democracy." In this period an argument 
was needed to convince the average citizen 
that schools were necessary to good govern- 
ment. The topic, for this reason, occupied 
a prominent place in books for teachers 
Edward D. Mansfield, in 1850, published 
what he called a philosophy of education, 
in which he treated of education as a means 
of perpetuating civil and religious liberty, 
and attempted to show how each of the 
school subjects contributed to this end 
The presentation of the subject in the old 
time text-books was usually a display of 
the stock 
which students ot 


arguments for education with 


education are now 


familiar. The topic has continued from 
that day to this to receive attention in 
books addressed to the beginning teacher, 
but in later days it has had to share space 
with related topies, such as, the school and 
community, the individual and society, ete 
The political significance of education has 
tended to become merged into its sociologi 
eal significance. 

School 


government has always been ; 


matter of grave coneern to the young 


Emerson, G. 
ter,’’ New York, 1842, Part 
12 Mansfield, Edward D., ‘‘ 
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teacher. In the early years of the last cen- force, but upon the power of conscie; 
tury, when corporal punishment was the the law of reciprocal affection,’” 
rule and indirect discipline by means of these suggestions, however, were 
interesting pupils in school work almost substitution of milder forms of dis 
unheard-of, the proper government of the for corporal punishment. It remained 
school was an important problem. Old- Francis W. Parker and his followers 
time school manuals recognized the begin- suggest the elimination of all forms 
ner’s need for counsel on this point.’® eipline through absorbing the inter 
Although much was written about the the child in school work. 
need of education in a republie few writers Text-books intended for the beginy 
seem to have sensed the relation of school teacher usually contain a discussion \ 
government to the government of a demoec-_ teacher’s qualifications. The practic 
racy..* Samuel R. Hall in 1829 wrote, initiated in ‘‘ Lectures on Schoolkee; 
‘*Without subordination on the part of the Hall listed uniformity of temper, abil 
scholars, without good government on your understand character, decision, affect 
own, you may as well expect the course of and moral discernment among the perso. 
nature to change, as that your school will qualities requisite for success. He 
make any considerable progress.’"* The suggested the content of professional tr 
rule of the rod continued until the mild ing, which, he thought, should inclu 
principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel began thorough knowledge of the common s 
to gain a footing after the Civil War.*® subjects, and, in addition, intellect 
But protests from the moral suasionists arithmetic, the state and federal constit 
began to be raised early in the thirties. tions, rhetoric, natural philosophy, ¢ 
Abbott’s ‘‘The Teacher’’ (1833) is devoted try and moral philosophy.*® Tay! 
almost exclusively to a deseription of a (1834), Wines**® (1838), Potter and En 


plan of partial student government in  son** (1842), and Mansfield** (1850), ea 


which corporal punishment is reduced to discussed the teacher’s qualifications. N 
a minimum. Taylor’ (1834) and Potter of these, however, treated the subject s 
and Emerson'* (1842) proposed to substi- specifically and helpfully as did Pag 
tute the love of learning for the usual mo- his ‘‘Theory and Practice of Teaching.’ 
tives in school government. And Page Page listed neatness, courtesy, punctualit 
(1847) urged teachers to base school gov- and the habit of study as needful persor 
‘‘not upon appeals to fear and traits. As subjects that should have pla 
in the teacher’s training, he suggested 
singing, drawing, Latin, geometry, astron- 
omy and other literary subjects contained 


ernment 


13 Northend, Charles, ‘‘Teacher’s Assistant,’’ 
1859. Note the elaborate list of school rules in 
the Appendix. 

14 Jacob Abbott’s description of a school repub- in the eollege curriculum of his day. I 
lie at the Gardiner Lyceum, Maine, is a striking our own time, the topic continues to ¢! 
exception to the rule (‘‘The Teacher,’’ pp. 58- its proportionate share of attention in t 
65). Taylor, in ‘*The District School,’’ p. 99, 
spoke of the teacher as the ‘‘ governor of his little 
ve 19 ‘Theory and Practice,’’ Chap. X. 
15 ‘Lectures on Schoolkeeping,’’ p. 56. 20 **Leectures on Schoolkeeping,’’ IIT. 

16 Hewett, E. C., ‘‘A Treatise on Pedagogy for 21 ‘** District School.’’ 

Young Teachers,’’ 1884, pp. 146-149. The author 22‘* Hints on Popular Education,’’ Chap 
23 **Sehool and Schoolmaster,’’ Part IT. 
punishment. 24° American Education,’’ Part I. 

17**The District School,’’ Section X. 25 For instance, Colgrove, ‘‘ The Teacher a 

? p. 510. School,’’ Scribners, 1910; Bagley and K 


of a general character.*® 


republic ’’ who ‘‘must be obeyed. 


ITI 


favored child study but also believed in corporal 


18 ‘*School and Schoolmaster,’ 





26, 1926] 
er writers seem to have had less dif- 
in framing a definition of education 
Samuel R. Hall summed 
‘In a word, the 


later ones. 
ication as follows, ‘ 
se of education is to teach how to 
ind how to act in all the vicissitudes 
life.’"*® The development of the facul- 
variously phrased, was the usual defi- 
before the beginning of the present 
iry. But, in the course of time, as the 
ter of emphasis began to shift from in- 
lual development to social efficiency, 
rs were baffled in their attempts to 

le the several points of view in a 
rrehensive definition. Thus we find Dr. 
erson E. White, one of the most widely 
iuthorities of his time, in his ‘‘ Art 
ching’’ (1901), quoting a number of 
ions from well-known educators and 
reader to form from these his 
This prac- 


¢ the 
conception of education. 
is been followed by many succeeding 
rs. At least two of the recent intro- 
tions to education have solved the prob- 
lem of a definition in this way. 
The conception of the process of educa- 
growth has been but slightly modi- 
| in the passing of the years since 1829. 
If we do not stop to quibble over the pre- 
cise meaning of the phrase ‘‘ harmonious 
development of the faculties’’ and the term 
‘‘diseipline,’’ we find a striking similarity 
between early conceptions of education and 
Note, for example, 


nh as 


ose current to-day. 
following: 
Hall,** 1829: 


It is the subject, not the book, which is most 
rtant. The book is the instrument which you 
to teach them to use, in order to obtain the 
vledge desired. To direct and assist them in 
and to teach them to exercise their own pow- 
and elicit their own strength is the principal 
y of the teacher. 


Introduction to Teaching,’’ Macmillan, 1924; 
‘An Introduction to the Study of 


Teaching,’’ Houghton Mifflin, 


berley, 
ation and to 


‘Lectures on Schoolkeeping,’’ VIIT. 


27 «Lectures on Schoolkeeping,’’ p. 78. 
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Potter,”* 1842: 


It is whatever tends to train up to a healthy and 
graceful activity our mental and bodily powers, our 
affections, manners, and habits. 

Page,*® 1847: 


knowledge, 


communicated by the teacher, but 


it is not instruction merely 
facts, and rules 
t is discipline, it is a waking up of the growth of 
the mind,—growth by a healthy assimilation of 
wholesome aliment. It is an inspiring of the mind 
with a thirst for knowledge, growth, enlargement, 

and then a disciplining of its powers so far that it 


an go on to educate itself. 
Ogden,*° 1859: 


Our second proposition is, that all true modes of 
education proceed in exact harmony with the na 


ture, design, and growth, of man’s faculties. 


Compare these with modern conceptions, 
such as the following: 

Dewey, quoted and endorsed by Bagley 
and Keith,*' 1924: 


Hence education means the enterprise of supply 
ing the conditions which insure growth, or adequacy 


of life, irrespective of age. 
Heinmiller,®? 1925: 


All these considerations point toward the sym 
metrical development of both mind and body to 
the end that the educated person may be an effi 


cient member of society. 


As evidence that substantially the same 
conception has prevailed throughout the 
period we might quote, if space permitted, 


statements from Mansfield** (1850), Hart** 


28 ‘School and Schoolmaster,’’ p. 19. 

29‘“Theory and Practice,’’ p. 96. 

©**Seience of Education,’’ p. 13. 

31 Bagley, W. C., and Keith, J. A. H., ‘‘An Ir 
troduction to Teaching,’’ p. 41. Macmillan. 

82 Heinmiller, L. E., ‘‘A First Book in Eduez 
tion,’’ The Century Co., 1925, p. 5. 

8 Mansfield, Edward D., 
ents, 


‘* American Education, 
’? New York, 


Its Principles and Elem 1850, 
p. 45. 
34 Hart, J. S., ‘‘In the 


phia, 1868. 


Schoolroom,’’ 
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1868), Johonnot S78), F. W. Parker* 
1882) and W. H Pay ne ISS6 

Stimulating the pupils’ mind to self- 
activity was recognized as a prime essential 


in teaching by Hall®* (1829), and by 


Abbott (1833). ‘‘ Assist your pupils in 


such a way as to lead them, as soon as pos 
sible, to do without assistanece,’’ advised 
Abbott,** but he was not bold enough, nor 
was Page, who discussed the topie a dozen 
vears later under the caption ‘* Waking Up 
Mind,’”*® to abandon altogether the formal 
classroom procedure of his time. ‘‘It is 
activity of the mind which creates improve- 
ment; and it is that we wish to perpetuate 

and not merely columns of art or volumes 
of learning or passive sentiment,’’ wrote 
Mansfield* in 1850. We have ample testi- 
mony to the fact that the coneeption of 
individual development through _ self- 
activity was prevalent in the United States 
before the Civil War.** This conception, 
although it doubtless failed to work itself 
out into practice to any extent, found ex- 
pression in much the same terms that were 
used by the followers of Froebel some years 


later.** Froebelians have no monopoly of 


Johonnot, James, ‘‘ Principles and Practices 

f Teaching,’’ New York, 1878, C, ITI. 

6 Parker, F. W., ‘‘Talks on Teaching,’’ Cin 
innati, 1884. The Martha’s Vineyard Lectures, 

n 1882, and edited by Leila E. Partridge 

ISS4. 

7 Payne, W. H., ‘*Contributions to the Science 
of Edueation,’’ 1886, p. 4. 

8‘**Lectures on Schoolkeeping,’’ 

‘Teacher,’’ Chap. ITT. 

40**Theory and Practice,’’ VIT. 

41‘ American Edueation,’’ p. 45. 

‘2 Note contrary opinion expressed in Kandel’s 
‘*Twenty-Five Years of American Education,’’ 
Maemillan, 1924, pp. 152-153. 

48 Compare Mansfield’s statement above with the 
following: ‘‘Self-activity is the central fact in the 
study of the mind.’’—Johonnot, 1878; ‘‘Self 
activity is a law of mental growth.’’—Raub, 1883; 
‘*The most instructive of the general characteris 
tics of mind is its self-activity in the line of 
growth.’’—W. H. Payne, 1886; ‘‘ All education is 
by self-activity.’’"—Parker, 1894; ‘‘The child 


the 


Pestalozzi were thoroughly famil 


idea ol self-activity. The 


XT] 


} 


the idea before the Civil War and ¢ 
bartians** voiced their endors 


during the nineties. There is 


ement 


‘ 
} 


ence, however, between the mode 


and 


the inte rpretation of Dewey, have 


the earlier. 


motor expression as a means of di 


ing the extent of self-activity and \ 


ing 


the functioning of know] 


havior. 


edo 


In current educational literaturs 


numerous instances of the econdem: 


the ‘‘traditional practice’’ of crowd 


chile 


1’s mind with facts. The ] 


yreact 


be traditional, but it did not come « 


us through the medium of te: 


books. Knowledge has been 


cher 


ety 


5 


valu a 


means of promoting mental developm 


Mansfield, 


1850, condemned, in no w 


tain terms, the practice of teaching p 


to repeat rather than to think. 
1886, offered the following advice t 


teachers: 


W 


i 


a child should be so taught that the 
acquiring shall be of greater value thai 
Par} eT 


knowledge itself.’’**® Colonel 


‘*Whatever knowledge is t 


pressed his opposition to the practic 


teaching mere facts.47 W. 


H 


| ) 


thought of knowledge only as a means 


promoting mental growth.** 


Dril 


‘ 


facts has, through all ages, as Monro 


must be a discoverer, an investigator, a creat 


Si 


arch, 1901; ‘*‘The essential factor i 


mental power is the pupil’s aectivity.’’ 


1901; ‘* As instruction and discipline der 


sort of expression in the child, some co 


of the means of expression is necessary.’’ 


1908. 


44 DeGarmo, Charles, ‘‘The 


Method,’’ D. C. Heath, 1892, Pre 


Ss. C 


tio 


a5 é 
46° 


47 Parker, F. W., ‘‘ Talks on Pedagog 


‘*History of Modern Elem: 


*? pn. 389, 1912, Ginn & Co. 


‘American Ed.,’’ 39-40. 


- ° 
Lact 


ntar 
nta 


‘Elements of Pedagogy,’’ p. 124. 


York, 1894. 


48 


‘*Contributions to Eduecation,’’ 


*han 
Chay 


a 


W 


s 


I\ 
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pointed out in his **Text-book in the 

rv ol Edueation,’’ been the failing o1 

ictors Who have mistaken the means 
end in edueation. American writers 

gogical texts, however, have usually 

before them their ideal of growth or 
development. 

dences of the beginning of the psycho 


tendency in education began to 


manuals about 1860. 


the 


in teachers 


this time on through next two 
les we have such treatises as those by 
en,*® 1859, Bates,°® 1862, Hart,” 
dall 1878, 


TSS 


1868, 
Lan- 
ISS4, 


1SS6. 


Johonnot,' 
Hewett,” 


Payne,”* 


1568, 
Raub, 1883, 
1886, and W. H 
tally establishing what has come to be 
eroundwork of the study of education. 
s they did, not by experimenting on 
r own account, or even by elaborating 
theory, but by incorporating in their 
‘s, Which were widely read by teachers 
training, the principles that were being 
th in a different way by Barnard, 
Parker. When 


vocates of the psychologizing of eduea- 


ris and these early 
spoke of the subject it was in the sense 
e old-fashioned ‘‘mental philosophy,’’ 
e Herbartians were soon to pave the 
Stanley Hall 
ishered in the era of child study during the 
Edward L. 


ated the movement for mental measure- 


for improvement. G. 


+ 


neties and Thorndike inau- 


‘Science of Education.’’ 
P., ‘*Method of Teachers Institutes 
1 the Theory of Education,’’ New York, 1862. 


Hart, John S., ‘‘In the 


fates. S 


Sx hoolroom or C)} ap 
the Philosophy of Education,’’ 1868. 
lall, S. S., ‘*Popular Education,’’ 
IS6S, 
hhonnot, James, ‘‘ Principles and Prac 
g,’’ New York, 
sandon, Jose ph, ‘‘ School Management, ’’ 
aub, A. N., ‘‘Methods of Teaching,’’ 


1 


1878. 


SA 
» C., fA Treatise on 


1884. 


Pedagogy for 
ing Teachers,’’ Cincinnati, 
? White, E. E., ‘‘The El 


‘Contributions to Education.’’ 


ements of Pedagogy 


TOC 
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ment in the first decade of the new century 
Faculty psychology, however, carrying wit! 
it formal discipline, held almost undisputed 
sway in educational literature of this typ 
up until 1900, 

Among the more prominent interpreters 
early 


of the psychology during the 


years of the new century was M. V. O'Shea 


new 


In his 
lished in 1903, he says: 


‘*Edueation as Adjustment,’’ pub 


heard enougi 


We have 
pressed with the fact that 


adds 
work. 


reasonable to say that modern | 
: 
I 


psychology 
teacher ’s 
shows mind functioning Irpose, 
to obtain a mastery of the 
study as this will afford tl her vantage g 
over the fi 


that 


from which to gain ar 


In later years, interpreters of Dewey, 


Thorndike 


have reflected in books of a general charac 


and Judd, a host in number, 
ter the trend of psychological thought 
Early converts of Pestalozzi in America 


counselled teachers to follow the order ot 


nature. ‘‘Let those subjects receive atten 
tion first which may be most easily under 
stood and comprelh nded by children and 
the 
dictates,’’ advised 8S. 
1842, 


offered practically the same advice. These 


which common 
R. Hall. 


1859, 


then follow in order 


sense 
Emerson,” in and Ogden, in 


exponents ol 
European theory, stand in the vanguard ot 
the 
movement which reached floodtide af 

Dr. E. E. White, in 1886, asser 
his belief in the gradual, continuous dey 
opment of the intellectual powers, and 
faith 


i.e., observation before reasoning, the co 


authors, among the first 


naturalistic movement in America, a 


eighties 


in the natural order of instructi 


‘* Lectures o1 
‘*School and 


*Seien of 
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crete before the abstract, facts before defi- 
nitions, ete.* His is one of the clearest 
statements of the Pestalozzian psychology, 
which came to dominate education in the 
period immediately succeeding the Civil 
War.** 

In the earlier text-books for teachers the 
discussion of the topie of instruction was 
usually brief and too meager in thought to 
But, by the time we 


reach the Civil War period, the discussions 


be of any real value.” 


had. become more elaborate and meaning- 
Mansfield,’ Fowle,** Kiddle®® 


several other writers gave much space in 


ful. and 
their books to the treatment of methods of 
teaching the special school subjects, such as 
reading, After 
1860, object teaching definitely appeared in 


history, geography, ete. 
the text-books and led to a much more ex- 
tended diseussion of methods of instruction. 
Page, in 1847, had thought it sufficient to 
‘‘right modes of 
teaching’’ and to advise young teachers not 
to do all the talking, but Raub, in 1883, 
found it necessary to devote a whole vol- 


write a short chapter on 


ume to a consideration of methods of teach- 
°° From this time on, text-books of the 
-arried 


diseussions of the inductive and deductive 


ing. 
theory and practice type usually 


63 ‘* Elements of Pedagogy,’’ p. 103. ‘‘In these 
changes in the relative activity of the different 
powers, there are no awakenings of new powers 
and no sudden transitions.’’ 
had 
already elaborated Pestalozzian principles in his 
‘*Principles and Practice of Teaching.’’ There 
were many other exponents of Pestalozzianism in 
the field, but White and Johonnot 
as conspicuous examples of those 
text-books of the that has 


64 James Johonnot, eight years earlier, 


are mentioned 
who prepared 
type provided our 
sources. 

65 An interesting exception is the rather helpful 
treatment of the topic by G. B. Emerson, ‘‘ School 
p. 405 ff. 


and Schoolmaster,’’ 
66‘ American Education.’ 
67 Fowle, W. B., ‘‘Teacher’s 
York, 1866. 
68 Kiddle, Harrison, Calkins, 
Method,’’ Cincinnati, 1877. 
69 ‘* Methods of Teaching.’’ 


Institute,’’ New 


‘*A Manual of 
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method, drill, testing, ete. The induce: 
method, in particular, came to claim 
increasing amount of attention as the ; 
uralistic movement got under way.”® §S 
1900, motivation, type studies, the so 
ized recitation, supervised study, the | 


ect method and allied topies have swelle 


the discussion of what was once a nar 


theme to one that volumes ean sea 


embrace. 
Hall (1829) urged student 


teachers to make school work pleasant 


Samuel R. 


pupils by ‘‘exhibiting its connections y 
business and employment, and, by mal 
the study plain and intelligible, by fami! 
illustration and explanation.’”* He oby 
ously aequired this idea from Pestalozzi 

his example of the study of iron, aithoug! 
it strongly suggests the project teaching 
our day, is clearly an instance of object 
Hall and 
were concerned with the problem of indu 
ing pupils to study, but they were econ 
cerned also with the problem which vex 
us to-day—that of making knowledge fune- 


° 


tion in the lives of their pupils.** 


teaching. his contemporari: 


Abbott, in 1833, also advocated interest 


ing pupils by showing them the relati 
between their studies and the 
affairs of life, but he thought that suc! 
application of principles should take plac 
in the period set apart for the 
exercise’” and not in the regular 
period. By way of illustrating how t! 

period might be profitably spent he out 
lined a group-project for the study of the 
strained relations of South Carolina and 
the federal government, a ‘‘current event” 


practical 


‘ } 
general 


class 


70 Rev. Baynard R. Hall, in his ‘‘ Teaching 
Science,’’ p. 91, 1847, wrote a scathing denur 
tion of what he called the ‘‘rage for induct 
in his day. 

71‘‘Lectures on Schoolkeeping,’’ p. 81 f. a: 
120. 

72 The latter idea did not secure adequate ¢) 
pression, although it seems to have been in tl! 
background of the consciousness of Hall, Abbott 


and Page. 
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that day.** Page, a dozen years later, 
mmended a somewhat similar program 
He illustrated his 
the 
iid study with profit an ear of corn and, 


‘the general exercise. 


nt by showing how whole school 
way of making a general application of 
principle, he added: ‘‘ A chip, a tooth, 
a bone of an animal, a piece of iron, a 
ther, or any other object, could be made 
text 


od, the food and habits of animals, 


for adroitly bringing in the uses 


} 
} 


he use and comparative value of met- 


1 + 
{ 


+} 
ti 


ie covering of birds, their migration, 
Al- 
ugh Page’s method suggests Pestalozzian 
for 
irposive study, which is the chief essen- 


covering of animals, ete., ete.’’** 


ject-teaching, it nevertheless called 
tial in modern project teaching. 


The expression, science of education, 


und first in ‘* Lectures on Schoolkeeping’’ 


‘**He 


lescribes in a few words, the nature of the 


‘The Teacher,’’ pp. 89-90. (the mas- 


stion, and in such a manner, as to awaken 


ighout the 


sult of 
ake you all more fully acquainted with this 


school, a strong interest in the 


the contest. He then says, ‘I wish now 
ase, and the best way of doing it, which occurs 
to me, is as follows: There are several studies in 
school which throw light upon this controversy, 
especially History, Geography, and Political Econ 

v. Now, I shall take the classes in these studies, 
for a day or two, out of their regular course, and 
assign them lessons which relate to this subject, 
ad thes 


ic 


hear them recite in the General Exercise, 


that you may all hear. The first class in Geog- 


raphy may take, therefore, for their next lesson, 
the State of South Carolina; to-morrow they will 
recite in the hearing of the whole school, when I 
shall make such additional explanations, as will 
ur to me. The next day I shall assign to the 
lass in History a passage giving an account of 
the formation of the government, and afterwards 
Political 
Book, explaining the mode of collecting money for 


will be recited from the Class 


lessons 
he use of our government by duties, and the rela- 
tive powers of the General, and the State Govern- 
ents. After hearing all these lessons recited, 
with my remarks in addition, you will be better 
able to understand the subject, and then I shall 
bring in a newspaper now and then and keep you 
acquainted with the progress of the affair.’ ’’ 


74“*Theory and Practice,’’ p. 130. 
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used 


(1829), was freely and rather loosely 
The Reverend Baynard 


1847, a 


Science, ”’ 


in old-time texts.’ 
R. Hall published, in 
titled 
modern terminology, can not be 


work en 
‘*Teaching, a which, in 

remotely 
construed as scientific. In former times, a 
distinction was usually made between what 
ealled the 


what was called the art of 


was science of education and 
teaching, and 
writers frequently treated the two topics in 
separate divisions of their texts as theory 


and practice. The phrase, philosophy of 


education, was sometimes used in about the 
same sense that science of education was 
used.7® 

Samuel P. Bates stated (1862) with too 
much assurance the purpose to be served by 
the science of education when he said: 

It is maintained that, as the mathematician cal 
calculate with unerring certainty on the results of 
combine his 
] 


his reasoning, and the chemist can 
elements with an unfailing confidence in the pro 
uct which will come from them, so the teacher, 
when he has examined and knows the mental con 
dition of a pupil, can, without difficulty, prescribe 
pursued with him to 


the course necessary to be 


secure the wished-for results.77 


It is certain that no teacher of Bates’s 
psychology 


the 


day, using the principles of 
available at that time, could 
afore-mentioned wished-for results. 

By the time we reach the eighties, how 
ever, we find writers of the type of Raub,” 


secure 


who comprehended somewhat better than 
did their predecessors the meaning of the 
term science as applied to education. By 
this time the psychological foundations of 
education were being laid. The way was 
now prepared for G. Stanley Hall and his 


75 Ogden, John, ‘‘The Science of Education and 
the Art of Teaching,’’ pp. v, 9, Mayhew, 
Ira, ‘‘Popular Education for Use of Parents and 
Teachers,’’ 1850. 

76 Randall, 8. S., ‘‘ Popular Education,’’ 1868 

77 Bates, S. P., ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Institutes 
and Theory of Education,’’ p. 

78 Raub, A. M., ‘‘ Methods of Teaching,’’ p. 12, 


1883. 


1859; 


58, 1862. 
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pupils who were to use more exact methods 

in the study of children. 
The MeMurrys’® (1897) 

scope of the science of education to the dis- 


confined the 
covery of universal principles of method; 
O’Shea*® (1903) found the data for it in 
biology, biography and psychology. 
dike, in 1906, published his ‘‘ Principles of 
Teaching’’ the 
making the study of teaching 

and practical the 
dealing with verifiable facts rather than at- 
ai Scientific 


Thorn- 


with avowed purpose of 
‘*seientific 
seientifie in sense of 
tractive opinions.’’ methods 
have since been applied not only in the 
study of mental processes but in the study 
of various other aspects of education such 
as administration and supervision. The 
educational measuring 
seales and intelligence tests since 1910 has 


construction of 


provided the instruments for enlarging the 
field still further. Judd, in his ‘‘ Introdue- 
tion to the Scientifie Study of Edueation”’ 
(1918), has outlined a later and more com- 
prehensive conception. All these advances 
are being recorded in the introductions to 
education and other texts of a general 
character that are yearly coming from the 
press. 

Pedagogical works began to appear in 
considerable numbers during the seventies 
and eighties. By this time so much was 
being said and done in the field of eduea- 
tion that a brief treatise on ihe theory and 
practice of education could no longer pre- 
sent the whole subject. The several aspects 
of education were now calling for detailed 
treatment. Dr. W. T. Harris 
educational literature (1889) under four 
heads: (1) history of education, (2) eriti- 


classified 


cisms and reforms, (3) the theory or sci- 


A., and MeMurry, F. M., ‘‘ The 


3, 1897. 


79 MeMurry, C. 
Method of the Recitation,’’ p. 
80 O’Shea, M. V., ‘‘ Education as Adjustment,’’ 
Chapter ITI, 1903. 
81 Thorndike, E. 


Preface, 1906. 


L., ‘Principles of Teaching,’’ 
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the art of tea 
The deve lor ii 
of larger schools and systems of scho 
demand 
school supervision. W. H. Payne’s ‘‘S 


ence of education, (4 
or school management.*? 
for a treatise 


to a separate 


Supervision’’ (1875) appeared in resp 


to this demand. Method and managemen: 
shortly came to occupy separate volumes. 
Interest in child study and school hygien 
led to still further differentiation and ¢ 
velopment of topies. 

It is hardly necessary to call the reade 
attention to the process of elaboration t] 
has continued with the impetus of twe: 
tieth century progress. Scores of new 
umes, under new and distinguishing t 
fill the shelves of the edueation sectior 
The literatur 
education has now become specialized 


aa ' 
Teachers 


in training, whether they are looking 


almost every library. 


the different classes of workers. 


ward to employment in kindergarten, 


mary grades, intermediate grades, 
high school, senior high school or supe 
vision and administration, find, in every i: 
stance, a special field of literature outlined 
for them. Elaboration in text-books has 
been accompanied by elaboration of the 
courses offered in teachers’ training schools 
The consequence is that students, seeking t 
secure a comprehensive view of educatio1 
are now bewildered by the multiplicity of 
titles under which subdivisions of the sub 
ject receive special treatment. The demand 
thus oceasioned, for a general text on edu 
cation has recently brought forth half a 
dozen or more introductions to education 
Stuart GRAYSON NOBLE 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
NEW ORLEANS 

82 Howland, George, ‘‘ Practical Hints for t 
Teachers of Public Schools,’’ Preface, 1889. 

83 Raub, A. N., recognized this distinction 
1882-1883 by the publication of two books entitled 
‘*School Management’’ and ‘‘ Methods of Teac! 


ing.’’ 
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UNITY IN COLLEGE EDUCATION 


} 


EGE education is at present the tar 
volleys of disapproval from many 
ters and no econvineing voice is raised 
‘ense of the existing system by teach 
‘students. The general consensus of 
lverse criticism is that college educa 
lacks a definite aim and correspond 
fails to accomplish any result com- 
irate in value with the individual and 
| effort expended upon it. The history 
cher education suggests a possible ex 
tion. College education is a failure 
ise it lacks unity. It 
The university student 
the thirteenth 
that he 


human 


was successful 
it had unity. 

arts in century 
method applied to the 
experience and 
that he 


ng skill in dialectic, he obtained that 


igwe ol 


problems. He knew was 
by exercising himself in it, he proved 
The 


liberal 


self a master by his use of it. 
century the 
United States is characteristi- 


student of 


eut off from any such unitary train- 

He is expected to combine in his single 
lature person such disparate disciplines 

s experimental science and esthetie eriti- 


history and philosophy. He does so, 
ith the result that might naturally be 
field 


es he attain the mastery of the basie tools 


expected of frail humanity. In no 


d methods of his study as an adult 


tiVITty. 


The unity of college education can be re- 


stored by the same device that gave it unity 
n the thirteenth century: organization on 
the basis of a single method. I propose to 
tate a project by which history can be 
ide to perform this function of unitary 
form of higher 
This project is not intended to be of uni- 


basis for one education. 
versal application, but it is intended in 
itself to meet the tests of adequacy and com- 
pleteness as an instrumentality of intel- 
lectual development for young persons of 
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eollege age whose tastes or ambitions have 
led them to adopt it. 

Of course, it is nece ssary at once to give 
to the word history a definition that tran 
scends at least its ordinary application in 
‘ollege catalogues to deseriptive narratives 
of the past of political societies. History 
is, in the first place, a method, a mode ot 
the oldest 

] 


has used It differs 


} 


thought, perhaps intellectual 


mode that man from 


the deductive processes of the philosophe r 
and from the inductive processes of the sei 
entist. If it can be summed up in a sen 


tenee, it is the imaginative reconstruction 


basis oft ves 


of past experience upon thx 
tigial evidence. This method has an appli 
cation as wide as human experience. It is 
our natural approach to the intellectual 
problems that we study as philosophy, re 
ligion, polities, literature. It is a slightly 
used but valuable method of approach to a 
comprehension of the essential problems of 
the sciences, experimental and descriptive. 
In other words, it is adequate as a principle 
of unity. A curriculum of historical educa 
tion would involve, at least in its ideal de 
velopment, contact with all these bodies of 
human 
the 


thought as phases ot experience 
The method would be one, 


multifarious 


materials 


The making of such a curriculum would 


require drastic revolutionary courage 


The 
method rather than matter. 


basis and starting point must be 
History teach 
ing as it is currently practised presents a 
curious contrast with most other forms of 
Whether it is the his 


tory of political societies or of philosophy 


pedagogical effort. 


or of religion or what not, beginning stu 
dents are almost universally asked to par 
ticipate in the maturest result of historical 
effort. 


history of a thousand years or of a eiviliza 


The typical freshman course is the 


tion or of the world, magnificent concep 
tions in themselves, but adequate in outline 
and range of materials for the whole of any 
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one man’s education, not only through the 
typical four years of college but through a 
The many 
others, has had the experience of coming 


lifetime. writer, as well as 
into such courses at a maturer age than that 
of the students for whom they were in- 
tended. 


immature student is just the very person to 


It has generally seemed that the 


whom that sort of course is least adapted. 
He is told of tendencies and influences and 
forces, of institutions and movements, 
when nothing in his experience, actual or 
imaginary, fits him to appreciate these gen- 
eralized terms. Events are named, but the 
youth of eignteen has no real appreciation 
of happening in the social sense or in any 
wider sense than of his family or his school 
or his locality. That is something that he 
can learn only by direct and sustained ob- 
servation of events, not by mere nominal 
On the hand, 


courses presented to older students are com- 


listing of events. other 
monly devoted to the intensive study of 
limited periods or particular events or par- 
ticular institutions, until at last the gradu- 
ate student in the seminar is allowed to 
make as effective contact with reality as his 
materials permit. 

Common sense dictates a complete re- 
versal of this program. The youth of eigh- 
teen is perfectly capable in a longer or 
shorter time of apprehending an event. It 
is helpful to him as to his elders to examine 
all the pertinent facts of a situation and re- 
sults for him as for them in the experience 
which he had perhaps not otherwise under- 
gone of really knowing some one thing. 
The story is told of Agassiz that he handed 
a fish to a student who had come to him to 
begin the study of biology and told him to 
find out what he could about it. The stu- 
dent, applying to his task the summary 
methods of the college man, presently made 
what seemed to him a very creditable re- 
port. The famous teacher approved what he 
had done and directed him to go back and 
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find out some more, repeating these inst; 
tions until the student had exhaust 
fish as a source of information and pr 
sumably his own powers of investigati, 
The moral of this story is just as valid fo, 
history as for biology. The experienc 
the student was an experience in the qu 
ity of knowledge. For him thene forth 
knowledge was not merely the dim reflec. 
tion in other people’s words of their eo) 
tacts with reality. 

Agassiz’s fish suggests the other phase 
this revolution. In general, the teacher oj 
history has much to learn from the teac 
of setence. Even in our most generalized 
scientific courses the first step is an intro 
duction to the method of the science. [) 
chemistry, physies, biology, the beginning 
student is drilled in precise observation, 
the manipulation of instruments, in the co. 
clusive checking of results. In beginning 
courses in history, he is taught to captu 
dogmatie statements, transmitted perhaps 
by the inevitably inaccurate method of ora 
utterance or by _ printed 
equally dogmatie and equally misleading 
from their distorted brevity. In the pr 
posed eurriculum, he would be brought d 
rectly in contact with the materials of his 
torical thought. In the field of politica! 
history, considerable efforts have already 
The numerous 


compendium 


been made in this direction. 
collections of source material, like those of 
Professor Robinson and Professor Cheyney 
in European and English history, like thos: 
of Professor Hart and Professor Mac- 
Donald in American history, have had their 
influence, but it has been surprisingly 
slight. This is due to the fact we have been 
discussing. As aids in the apprehensior 
and retention of the dogmatie generaliza 
tions which constitute the ordinary begit 

these source materials ar 
It is only when 


ning course, 
really not very helpful. 


they are used as the basis of study as in- 
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sive as that which Agassiz demanded of 
; student that they begin to be valuable 
What, in eonerete terms, then, would be 
normal activity of a student entering 

: such a curriculum? In the first place, 
would seem to be of the highest impor- 
e that his activities should not be dis- 
ited among many fields. The counsel 
perfection would perhaps dictate follow- 
again the example of Agassiz. There 

no a priori reason why the student under- 
ng serious study should have more com- 
plex duties than the apprentice undertaking 
earn carpentry or machine work. An 
rbitrary concession to the vulgar demand 
r variety would be three courses, say, in 
history of political societies, of litera- 
and of science. The material of these 
irses, it is obvious from what has pre- 
led, would not be extensive surveys. If, 

r example, the teacher interested in the 
istory of political societies chose to use 
medieval history, he would find a very econ- 
siderable body of materials available in 
translations and might devote his share of 
e student’s time for the year to ten inci- 
dents or institutions in that field. The ordi- 
nary beginning college student, of course, 
requires more intimate direction in the 
handling of historical materials, which re- 
main after all abstract, than Agassiz’s stu- 
dent needed in handling his fish. The 
teacher needs to forget time and all the re- 
straints of proportion. An intensive analy- 
sis of the documents in regard to the coro- 
nation of Charlemagne as emperor might 
properly occupy a month or two, if it is 
remembered that the object is not to ‘‘cover 
ground,’’ but to train the student in his- 
torical thinking. It is a painful process 
with students busy with the customary 
routine. About six weeks normally pass 
before even a prospect of success, which will 
invariably take the form of an excited ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Why, I didn’t know history 
was anything like that!’’ Although the 
secondary results, knowledge of the data 
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used in the solution of the various problems 
that arise, are very satisfactory, the funda- 
mental problem of training remains diffi 
eult, but thenceforth delightful. As stu 
dents develop a sense of achievement it be- 
comes exhilarating. A student who had 
had ten such problems in a year could 
hardly fail to be in a degree trained 
trained in analysis, trained to use a book 
for the help it will give him in the solution 
of a very specific problem, trained to recon- 
struct the past out of its vestiges. It can 
be hoped that at the end of three or four 
years more he can be called a ‘‘master’’ 
without subtracting all the original mean- 
ing from the word. 

The problems of the teacher of the his- 
tory of literature would not differ essen- 
tially from those of the teacher of the his 
tory of political societies. He would have 
enormous materials available at almost any 
point, and their character would dictate a 
concern with their esthetic quality, but his 
inspiration would come from Taine rather 
than from Saintsbury. It might be that his 
usefulness would be increased if he treated 
esthetic life as a whole instead of isolating 
a segment of it. The history of science 
would present technical problems in regard 
to which it would be difficult to make con- 
erete suggestions, but it would be of the 
greatest importance that the course be or 
ganized as historical thought about the de 
velopment of science rather than as ele 
mentary scientific training. It may even 
be that it should be treated less from the 
standpoint of its internal development than 
as a social factor. 

The next year of the curriculum would 
probably present more variety. Students 
would specialize in accordance with the die- 
tates of their own tastes and preferences. 
The range of studies would be extended to 
include the history of various phases of 
thought: economics, philosophy, religion. 
The last two years of the course would natu 
rally evolve in the direction of specialized 
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studies in which the student would be led 
more and more to work creatively. On the 
other hand, by his junior year, as a result 
of his « xperiences of the first two years, the 
student would be ready to derive real value 
from generalized discussions and profit by 
the well-known advantage of ‘‘a word to 
the wise.’’ Perhaps the climax of such a 
curriculum would be a required course in 
the history of civilization such as is with 
obvious ineptitude being inflicted in various 
institutions upon freshmen. 

Such would be the core of our ecurricu- 
lum. It has been briefly stated here with 
no notion of setting down any solution of 
the problems that would arise but only with 
the desire to make concrete the sort of pro- 
gram that the principles with which we 
began would seem to involve. It is only the 
There 


themselves present a valuable and signifi- 


eore. are other studies which in 


eant technique and which presumably 
might serve as the bases of other curricula, 
but which in our college would need an or- 
ganization that kept them subsidiary to the 
main ‘or example, a reading 
command of various languages is important 


work. 


purpose. 


for student doing historical 


Language instruction would be provided in 


any 


so far as necessary to accomplish that end. 
Similar treatment might be accorded sub- 
jects like psychology, economies and _ soci- 
ology. 

Finally, it seems necessary to forestall 
some of the many objections that will nat- 
urally be urged against a proposal so lack- 
ing in sanctions of tradition and old habit. 
It is not a scheme for the edueation of all 
students but a specialized form designed to 


satisfy students of particular tastes and 


ambitions. It is obvious that such a college 
would, if it sueceeded in its aims, furnish 
a satisfactory point of departure for would- 
preachers, men, 


The plan is not de- 


be lawyers, newspaper 
teachers of history. 
signed to produce that figment of the im- 


agination so often heard of in discussions 
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education, the ‘‘well-roy 


On the contrary it is intend 


of college 
man.”’ 
produce men with a particular bent. T 
ideal product of such a course should 
sufficiently stamped by his experience 
take a spontaneous interest in hist 
activity; at least to follow what other 
are doing, even if his own way of ma! 
a living be selling bonds or farming. |; 
doubtedly a certain proportion of the s 
dents who found themselves under s 
régime would be dissatisfied, but that 
condition that would hardly be worse t} 
the general feeling of aimless drift com 
among juniors and seniors of the exist 
régime. Above all, it should be emphas 
that history is not here conceived as 1 
sole basis for such organization. It is 
ous that an equally significant organizat 
could be based on esthetic expression in 1 
form of literature and art and it is alm 
true that some specialized courses in s 
ence, particularly in chemistry, have 
tained the ideal that seems so utopian ii 
case of history. 

The embodiment of such a plan in inst 
tutional does not seem to 
Historical 
In any on 


form 
difficulties. 
veenerally pays its own way. 


present 
serious educat 
the five great eastern cities such an ins’ 
tution might be established as a free se 
supporting itself by tuition 
larger than those of the better universit 
end utilizing the great collections availa! 


charges 


in publie and semi-publie libraries. Su 
a free school, however, would be hand 
capped the 


society to any new thing in educati 


by clownish antipathy 
Many a small college might advantageous 
bandon its traditional burden of univers 
ity and devote its endowments to do 
this one thing well. It would be most p! 
ticable for a great university, which mig! 
with only a slight addition to overh 
charges, create a new college with five tea: 
ers and one hundred students. The mos* 


serious apparent difficulty would be to fi 
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teachers sufficiently sympathetic and 


ptable to the plan. Those who are not 
entional and afraid have plans of their 


which they naturally prefer. 


ie educative value of history is perhaps 
the 
unt and high quality of 


sufficiently indicated by enormous 
intellectual 
rey that has been expended upon it since 
rodotus. If the cultures of India and 
China seem to have developed without self- 

nscious concern with their past, the cul- 
ture of the west has always been character 
recapitulation of its 


| by a careful 


yoit 
ii 


**History maketh a wise man’”’ 
is justified in the 

is difficult to be- 
eve that young men and women trained 


age. 
s an aphorism that 
isters of history. It 


the historical method and habituated to 
pplying it to the whole of the past would 
be weaklings in the world of ideas. 

FREDERICK L. NUSSBAUM 
IVERSITY OF WYOMING 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
BOLIVARIAN UNIVERSITY OF 
PANAMA 


Tue Bolivarian University of Panama, which 


THE 


; founders hope to make a true Pan-American 
i versity “to promote the drawing together ot 
dedicated on 


e peoples of Ameriea,”” was 


june 22 at Panama City. The date marked the 
one hundredth anniversary of the congress con 
inter 


vened by Bolivar in which the bases of 


national arbitration were laid and the idea of 
continental league arose. 
The purpose of the new university, as ex 
pressed by the educator who first proposed it, 
Dr, Octavio Méndez Pereira, minister of public 
nstruction of Panama, is 

develop the Pan-American ideals of peace and 
solidarity dreamed of by Bolivar. The molding of 


the American soul in order to embue it with greater 


namie force within a certain sphere of senti 
nts and ideas is an ideal which all the inhabi 


tants of the attain as a 


With 


cooperation ot 


continent should try to 


neasure of self-preservation and progress. 


it losing sight of the 


necessary 


niversities in the universal advancement of sci 


ence, a true American university must attach great 
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importance to local prot s, whet educat il, 
ymic, legal or of an international charact t 
solution of which requires long and serious study 


Pereira in the currer 


As outlined by Dr. 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, the Bol 
University “will offer 


varian protessiona 


courses in medicine, law, commerce, agronomy, 
engineering—of which last a great achievement 


exists in the Isthmus of Panama—and special 
cultural courses in languages, history, literature, 
philosophy, journalism, education, ete. Each 
American country may, furthermore, support a 
special course for the universal advancement of 


the increased harmony and good 
and for the 


Pan-Americai 


science, tor 


understanding of the continent 


diffusion and propagation of 


ideals. In connection with the courses ex 


; 


eursions will be organized to the canal, visits 


to hospitals and sanitation works, to the ruins 
of old Panama, to Pear! Island and many other 
points of interest. 
“Special courses may be instituted at 
the 


university, provided that it is willing to pay the 


&aiso 


request of any American government or 
respective professors.” 
Besides the special courses the university w 


have various schools, including a faculty of 
medicine with its annex or auxiliary, the Gorga 
Institute ot Tropical Medicine, a faculty of law 
and political science, a faculty of commerce and 
languages, a faculty of engineering. 

The Bolivarian University as a whole will be 
administered by a committee composed of a 
representative of eac h of the countries, entities 
and persons contributing to its maintenance, the 
chairman being the secretary of public instruc 
Panama. Dr 


tion ol Pereira writes that “phi 


lanthropists who make an important contribu 
] 


tion to the university will 
that 


be honorary pre 


dents of committee and of the faculty o1 


respective division, with the right to vote in the 


decisions of the committee. Donations can be 
made in the form of subscriptions, by the ere: 
tion of a university building, or by special en 


dowments.” 


ENDOWMENT PLANS OF BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


A PLAN by which Boston University will, by 
1944, have an endowment of $75,000,000 


Daniel L. 


Was 


announced by President Marsh at 





bent Pe 


the annual commencement exercises on June 14. 
The goal proposed would be attained eighteen 
vears hence, when the university will be seventy- 
five years old. 

The first 
Marsh, will be 


paign for $1,500,000 for the university college 


step, as indicated by President 


to complete the present cam- 


of liberal arts, $164,000 of which must be raised 
by June 30 if the college is to receive the benetit 
of a conditional pledge of $400,000 made by the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Marsh was, 


The announcement of President 


in part, as follows: 


December, I 


internal 


Since my election to this office last 


have studied Boston University in its 
workings, in its contribution of trained and efficient 
manhood and womanhood to society, in its contacts 
and the attitude 


toward Boston University. I have been very con 


with the public, community ’s 
servative with respect to anything that I have said 
either in private or in public about the future. 

I am now prepared to announce a plan for the 
future, without going into detail. Let us make this 
that by 1944 Boston 


seventy-five 


our goal: University shall 


have assets of millions of dollars. 
There is nothing wild or visionary or impracticable 
about that. 


of eighteen 


It is a program that covers a period 
that 
Boston University is located in the heart of the 
capital of New England, the addition of sixty-eight 


years, and when we remember 


dollars to its assets in eighteen years 


millions of 
is entirely reasonable. 

The first thing to be done is to get the present 
campaign for $1,500,000 of endowment for the col- 
lege of liberal arts out of the way. This campaign 
has dragged along for several years. This month 


grace. We are now within 


goal. We 


ends the period of 


$164,000 of reaching the must get 
$164,000 this month. 

Then with this special effort successfully out of 
the way, we will carefully, conservatively and con 
There 
will be nothing spasmodic or sporadic or ephemeral 
that the 


alumni, trustees and community in general are all 


structively build our plans for the future. 


in this plan for the future. I believe 
sympathetic and eager to cooperate. 

We expect men and women of means to include 
Boston University in their wills. We expect our 
ever increasing body of alumni to be constantly 
alert to direct money toward Boston University. 
We expect graduates of other colleges and univer- 
sities to give of their means to this great urban 
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university that renders so great and unselfis 


vice, and to which so many graduates of 


schools 


come for their post-graduate work. 


WINNERS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT ESSAY CONTEST ON 
ALCOHOLISM 
A STUDENT from South America won hic! 
honors, followed by a Korean, a Japan 
Chinese and a young woman from South A 
in the recent International Student Essay (¢ 
test of the Intercollegiate Prohibition Ass 
tion. The contest, open to students of for 
countries attending colleges and universities 

the United States, was on the general 
“The World Aleoholis 


Many of the contestants took as their sp 


Movement against 
themes prohibition in the United States as t 
have observed it or the probable influenc: 
this 
own countries. 


movement on similar movements in t 

The first prize was awarded to Jorge Maza! 
of Bogota, Colombia, a student in engineeri 
at the University of Michigan, who earlier 
tended the Colegio San Bartolme in Colo: 
In his essay “Prohibition and the Rights of t! 
Individual” (printed in full in The Interna 
tional Student, Washington, D. C.), Mr. Maz 
bel maintained that “real human freedom e¢ 
exist only within law and not in a state 
license”; that “society has forbidden the use « 
alcoholic beverages on the same principle th 
forbids rape, prostitution, polygamy and other 
social vices”; that “rights are not individual b 
social, . that society can say to what ext 
the individual shall exercise them, or society « 
take them away from the individual.” 

No Yong Park, of Seoul, Korea, won the se 


ond prize for his essay on “The Economic Ei 
fects of Prohibition in the United States.” 
was graduated this month in the college ot 


eral arts of the University of Minnesota. 

The third place was gained by Joseph Tatsuro 
Santo, of Tokyo, Japan, a student in the Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. His sub 
ject was “Nationalism and Alcoholism in 
Japan.” 

Tienka L. Tan, of Shantung, China, a gradu- 
ate student in Stanford University, was awarded 
the fourth prize for his essay “Should th 
Eighteenth Amendment be repealed?” 
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liss Ruby Adendorff, of Cape Town, South 
1, who completed a course in February at 
ers College, Columbia University, won th 
title “Prohibition has 
Miss Adendorff has returned t 


was 


place. Her 
to stay.” 
Africa, where she is engaged in public 
educational work. 

were awarded 


teen additional eash prizes 


following students: 


Nada Tchom 


nd Richmond 


oneff, Bulgaria (George Was 
Kurt Friedrich Leideck 
; Yoshiyasu Kur 
an (University of Michigan L. G 
te, Bolivia (Michigan); Daniel Ko Ming 


State) ; Denisof, 


vy (Oberlin and Chicago 


a 


Alexis 
Ram Ganes 

ikh, India (Harvard Yeshwantro P. 
India (University of Nebraska); Ar 
Siddhanta, Divinity 


Alvarez, Spain (Furman University) ; 1 


na (Michigan 


University of Pennsylvania 


India (Harvard 


te, Philippine Islands (University of Ka 
Norman Leslie Munn, Australia 
Richard H. 


Springfield 


Arimizu, Hawaii (Oberlir 


judges in the essay contest were Dr. 
rze Stewart, of New York; the Honorable 
o E. Wilson, of Chicago, and Mr. Boyd 


P Doty, of Boston. 


“BLACK HAND” SCARES IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


so-called 


Black 


Hand seares in certain publie schools of New 


THERE were a number of 
rk City last week, three being reported in 
ne day on the lower East Side. 

William J. O’Shea 


help of district superintendents, principals 


Superintendent enlisted 
nd teachers and also of Police Commissioner 
McLoughlin in meeting the emergency. 
Teachers and principals maintained that the 
reports were exaggerated, but there apparently 
The 


Sun reported that in every case the scare was 


were a half dozen seares in the schools. 


traced to one or more boys who raised the ery 
of Black Hand in order to get a holiday at 
school. The police attributed the origin of the 
trouble, so The Sun stated, to the sale of black 
lollypops shaped like miniature hands. 

The only danger to the children, said Dr. 
O’Shea, exists in the panics created by parents 
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rushing to the schools at the first cry raised by 


some mischievous boy. Assuming a Black Hand 


agent had designs on any child, he said, the 


only opportunity he would have for entrance 


into a school building would be in just such a 
situation. 
Dr. O’Shea reealled that in one school where 


there Black Hand 


into the auditorium, where the principal was 


was a scare, a mother ran 
trying to calm the children, shouting at the top 
ot her voice: “ secky, Becky, come out of here.” 
Such tactics, said the superintendent, might re 


suit in a panic in which the children would be 


exposed to real danger. 


ELLIS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS AND AN 
ORPHANS’ COURT RULING 


JupGe Henperson, of the Orphans’ Court, 
Philadelphia, recently handed down a decision 


New- 


town Square, Pa., which may be of wide im 


relating to the Ellis College for Girls at 


portance in the future charitable maintenance of 
The 


the college should, under 


dependent children. ruling of the court 
was that the fund of 
the “ey pres doctrine,” become available for the 
home care of fatherless girls. 
that 


case to the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth 


It is exper ted 


the trustees of the college will earry the 
of Pennsylvania. 

As reported in the Public Ledger, Charles FE. 
Ellis, a traction magnate who died in 1910, left 
approximately $3,000,000 in trust for a college 
for poor fatherless white girls between the ages 
of thirteen and seventeen. The fund, with in 
terest, now amounts to nearly $6,000,000 and is 
Title Insur 
Ellis Col 


lege for Girls at Newtown Square was founded 


in custody of the Commonwealth 


ance and Trust Company, as trustee. 


upon Mr. Ellis’ bequest. 
Welfare workers testified, at hearings before 
fund would 


Judge Henderson, that the trust 


accomplish much more if its seope were ex 


tended to include home care. John S. Bradway 
was appointed as “a friend of the court” to in 
vestigate the application of the Ellis fund. He 
presented a comprehensive plan “to extend the 
bounty of the Ellis bequests without any idea 
of doing away with Ellis College.” The prin 
cipal suggestions of Mr. Bradway, including his 
recommendation that all income from the Ellis 
excess of $50,000 a be used to 


fund in year 
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support fatherless girls in their own homes, 
were adopted by Judge Henderson. 

Judge Henderson points out that his decision 
is the application of the “ey pres doctrine,” 
giving a liberal construction to the “main char- 


itable intent of the testator.” 


The clientele of fatherless white girls needing 
institutional care is so small that the income pro 
duced by the principal, in excess of $50,000 a year 
net, should be applied cy pres. The plan to be 
adopted shall be known as the home-care plan 

such as is by the Mothers’ 


Fund and by the John Edgar Thompson School. 


followed Assistance 


The problem involves the bringing up of poor, 
fatherless girls. Every one knows that the greatest 
asset a girl has in life is her mother and next to 
foster-mother. This is so unl 


her own mother a 


versally recognized that nearly all 


groups in the 
community are striving to keep orphaned girls and 
their mothers together, thus preserving the home. 
The great demand is for support and maintenance 


in their homes with their mothers or near relatives. 


PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK AND 
OLIVET COLLEGE 
Dr. J. E. Kirkpatrick, known for his books 
and articles on educational democracy and fac- 
ulty responsibility, was dismissed from the 
Olivet College faculty by the board of trustees 
on June 12. The following letter from the see- 
retary of the board of trustees explains the 


grounds for the dismissal: 


OLIVET, MICHIGAN. 
JUNE 14, 1926. 
Dr. J. E. KIRKPATRICK, 
OLIVET, MICH. 


Dear Dr. Kirkpatrick : 

I am herewith transmitting a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the trustees of Olivet College at the 
regular annual meeting June 12, 1926. The reso- 
lution is as follows: 

‘*Be it resolved that in agreement with the un- 
derstanding with Dr. Kirkpatrick made a year ago 
and confirming the recommendation of the executive 
committee of the Board of Trustees, the services of 
Dr. J. E. Kirkpatrick as professor in Olivet College 
are to terminate June 12, 1926.’’ 

I am instructed by members of the executive 
committee and of the board of trustees to say 
that this resolution was adopted not because of any 
inefficiency on your part as a class-room teacher, 
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but because your views of college admin 
which views you have always been free t 
and advocate, are not in harmony with th 
of the board of trustees and of substantia 
of Olivet not on the board wh 
support to Olivet College. Experience has 


that these two conflicting views can not 


are giving 


4 


harmony on the same campus. 
The trustees express personal regard ar 
you well in any field of service you may enter 
Sincerely, 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
OLIVET COLLEGE 
By FRANK N. Gree 


Secret 


The Olivet College Echo says editorially 
It is with deep regret that we hear of tl 
missal of Dr. J. E. Kirkpatrick 
faculty. Dr. Kirkpatrick is a well-known 


academic circles throughout the country. T 


from Oli, 


} 


dents of Olivet have for him a great deal 
spect and admiration, so much so that this ) 
Olivetian was dedicated to him. From it we q 
‘To show our appreciation for the work 
done among us in leading us to a new 
thought, and the esteem in which we hold 
the class of 1927, dedicate this book to Dr. J 
E. Kirkpatrick.’’ 

We can not help but feel his great loss 
teacher and we feel that the students have er 
working with him and from his intellectual ir 


tion have gained much. 


TWO NEW PRESIDENTS OF NEW 
ENGLAND COLLEGES 


Epwarp M. Lewis, dean and acting president 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
elected last week to fill permanently the positir 
he has held during the past two years since thy 
resignation of Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, now 
president of the Michigan Agricultural Colleg 
President Lewis is fifty-four years old, a native 
of Wales, who came to the United States wit 


his parents when he was eight years old. H: 
was graduated at Williams College in 
where he attained a high record in English a 
From 1896 t 


1901 he was a player on the old Boston N 


18% 


as pitcher on the baseball nine. 
tionals, doing post-graduate study during 

winters. In 1901 he became instructor in pub 
speaking at Columbia University. He lat 
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ved on the teaching staff of Williams and 


went to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
lege as assistant dean and assistant protesso: 
English. He has been dean of the colleg 


ce 1914 and three times has been acting pres 


[The new president of Wheaton College is the 


erend John Edgar Park, who was elected by 
last late Dr 
Cole. Dr. Park has been pastor of 
Congregational West 
ton, Mass., 1907. He is forty-seven 
and was born in Belfast, Ireland 
was educated at New College, Edinburgh; 


oe 


Seminary, Bel 


trustees week to succeed the 
iel V. 
Second Chureh otf 
since 
rs ot age, 
Presbyterian Theological 
University, Dublin, and the 
Tufts Colleg 


the Royal 
neeton Theological Seminary. 
hestowed the degree of doctor of divinity upon 
m in 1923. Dr. Park was ordained as a Pres 
byterian minister in 1903 
Stark and Sterling Pond, N. Y.; at Andover, 
Mass., and at West Newton. He is the author 


tourteen 


and has served at 


books on religious and literary 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION IN PHILADELPHIA 


MORE 12.000 


rom all parts of the United States are assem 


than school men and women 

ng in Philadelphia for the sixty-fourth an 

1al convention of the National Education Asso 
ciation, which will be in session until July 2. 
The convention will be opened this evening, 
June 26, with a vesper service on the lawn of 
Independence Hall, when the theme will be the 
me hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Miss Mary MeSkimmon, president of the asso 
ciation, will preside. The speaker will be Dr. 
William Mather Lewis, president of George 
Washington University. 

Formal addresses of welcome to the visiting 
members will be delivered at a Sunday evening 
meeting in the auditorium of the Sesqui-Centen 
nial Exposition by Mayor Kendrick, of Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Francis B. Haas, state superin- 
tendent of public education of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Edwin C. 


Philadelphia 


Broome, superintendent of the 


public schools, and Joseph R 


Wilson, director of education and social econ- 
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Sesqui-Centennial 
William M. 
Pittsburgh publie schools, will give the chiet 
Miss MeSkimmon will 


omy at the Exposition. 


Superintendent Davidson, of the 

address of the evening. 

preside, 
The 


June 28. 


Monday, 


number of 


general program is to begin 


} 


To accommodate the large 


attendants two group meetings will be held in 
the morning, General Session A, in the Academy 
of Musie and General Session B in the Forrest 
Theater. At the Monday evening meeting in 


the Sesqui-Centennial Auditorium, President 
MeSkimmon will give the “key address” of the 
“The Challenge of Childhood”; the 
other speakers will be Superintendent William 
McAndrew, of Chicago, and Dr. John H. Fin 
ley, of the New York 


Jesse H. Newlon, of Denver, will preside. A 


eonvention 


Times. Superintendent 
general reception is to follow in the Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 

The program of the week will include dozens 
of group sessions and meetings of associations 
affiliated National Asso 


elation. features of the program 


with the Edueation 


The 


have been announced in earlier isues of SCHOOL 


main 


AND SOCIETY, In which a full report of the meet 


ing will appear. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Sirk ARTHUR CurRRIE, principal of McGill Uni 
versity, was the recipient ol the honorary degre 
of doctor of laws from Middlebury College on 
from Harvard 


June 15 and 


June 24. 


University on 


THE University of Syracuse conferred th 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon President Han 
lan Updegraff, ot Cornell College, Iowa, at the 


commencement exercises of June 14. 


Dr. GeorGe E. Feiiows, professor of politi 
eal science and history at the University of Utah 
and formerly president of the University of 
LL.D 


by the University of Maine, in recognition ot 


Maine, has been awarded the degree ot 


the services which he rendered to the university 
during his term as president from 1902 to 1913 
Dr. Fellows 
dress at Maine. 


delivered the commencement 


Brown UNItversity has conferred the hon 


orary degree of LL.D. upon Marion E. Park, 
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once a graduate student at Brown and now pres- 
ident of Bryn Mawr College. 

PRESIDENT MacDovGa.i, of the 
Woman’s Madras, 
received the honorary degree of Litt.D. at the 


ELEANOR 


Christian College in India, 
commencement exereises of Mount Holyoke Col- 


lere on June 15. 


CALVERT KX. MELLEN, principal of the Latay- 
ette High School, Buffalo, N. Y., received the 
honorary M.A. degree from Middlebury College 


on June 15. 


Dean Artuour L. ANprews, of the University 
of Hawaii, was the recipient of the honorary 
L.H.D. degree of Tufts College on June 14. 


CLARENCE H. Dempsey, commissioner of edu- 
cation for Vermont, received the honorary de- 
gree of Litt.D. at the commencement exercises 


of Norwich University on June 18. 


THe University of Maryland has conferred 
the degree of doctor of letters upon Miss Lida 
Lee Tall, principal of the State Normal School 
at Towson. 

YALE UNIversitTy, at the commencement exer- 
cises on June 23, conferred the honorary M.A. 
degree upon Frank L. Boyden, principal of the 
Deerfield Academy, Charles H. 
master in Latin at Phillips Andover Academy. 


and Forbes, 


A. B. Hii, state superintendent of public 


instruction, 
presidency of Ouachita College. 


Arkansas, has been elected to the 


James L. Ross, dean and acting president of 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, has been 
elected president of the college. 

Proressor E. B. Gares has been elected pres- 
ident of Blackstone College, Richmond, Va., to 
P. Myers. 


succeed the Reverend H. 
CLARENCE A. SuHort, newly-elected president 


of Wesley Collegiate Institute, Dover, Del., took 
Professor J. S. 


up his new work on June 20. 
Faulkner had been acting-president since the 
resignation of Dr. H. G. Budd. 


APPOINTMENTS to the presidencies of the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers Colleges have been ap- 
proved as Edward L. Hardy, San 
Diego State Teachers College; C. L. Phelps, 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College; C. L. 
McLane, Fresno State Teachers College; C. M. 


follows: 
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Osenbaugh, Chico State Teachers ( 
Ralph W. Swetman, Humboldt State Teacher 
College, Areata; B. R. Crandall, Calif 
Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo; Dr. R. s 
French, California School for the Blind 
Dr. W. A. Caldwell, California School 

Deaf. 

F. Munro, head of the d 


ment of government and political science at 


Proressor H. 


housie University, former assistant profess 
international law at Columbia University, 
been offered the post of superintendent of e 
eation for the province of Nova Seotia, to 
ceed Dr. A. H. MacKay. 
the department of education at Acadia Un 
sity, Wolfville, N. S., has been offered the pri 


} 


cipalship of the Provincial Normal Colleg 


Professor Davis 


Truro. 

GroRGE VAN SantTvoorD, head of the depart 
ment of English at the University of Butffa 
has been appointed head master ot Hotel} 
School, to succeed Walter H. Buell, who 
comes head master emeritus. 


James Wiison Vose has been 
principal of Cushing Academy, Ashburnhar 


Mass., to succeed Henry Sumner Cowell, 


app 


has resigned after thirty-nine years of servic 


WituiamM H. Wess, of Chester, Pa., has beer 
elected superintendent of schools at Bethleh: 


Pa., to sueceed James N. Muir. 


J. F. WaAppDELL, superintendent of schools at 
Antigo, Wis., has been elected superintendent 
schools at South Milwaukee, Wis., to succeed 
H. R. Edwards. 


C. B. 
Chase, Kans., has been elected superintendent 
at Sterling, Kans., to succeed A. L. Stickel. 
Richard Allen has been reelected superintendent 
of the Ramona schools. 


Witey, superintendent of schools of 


TaYLor C, CLENDENEN, for forty years super 
intendent of education in Cairo, Ill., has been 
made superintendent emeritus. One of the new 
high schools of Cairo will be named the Clen 


denen. 


Dr. Vernon A. Jones, recently appointed 
associate professor of educational psychology 
at Clark University, will carry on the work 
which has been conducted for the past thirty 
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by Dr. William H. Burnham, who is 

to retire. Dr. J. W. Bridges, professor 
sychoilogy at McGill University, Montreal, 
been engaged as special lecturer in genetic 
chology at Clark for October and November, 
¢ the absence of Professor Walter S. 
er, who will be in Europe establishing con- 
ns for the Journal of Psychological Ab 


. of which he has been made editor. 


Dr. Mary Dapney Davis, of the United 
tates Bureau of Education, has been appointed 
turer in education at George Washington 


versity. 
BERT Frost, the poet, will again be pro 
He has 
at the University of Michigan. Rexford 
Tugwell and William E. Weld, of Columbia 
versity, and Paul H. Douglas, of the Uni 
ersity of Chieago, have been appointed visiting 


vr in English at Amherst College. 


fessors in the department of economies at 
iherst for the fall, winter and spring terms, 
spectively. 
Dr. Ropert P. Srptey, professor and secre- 
ot the New York State College of Agricul- 
re, has been appointed professor and secre- 
tary of the college of arts and sciences at Cor- 
University to sueceed Professor C. Wilson 
ith. Professor Roswell C. Gibbs, of the de- 
irtment ot physics, has been appointed acting 
dean for the second term of 1926-27 during the 
eave of absence of Dean Robert M. Ogden. 


PromMoTIONS at Cornell College have been an- 
ounced as follows: Joseph Tracy Meade, dean 

freshman men, to be dean of men; John L. 
( onrad, professor ot singing, to be director of 


the conservatory department, and Howard C. 


Lane, assistant professor of English, to be full 


pri fessor. 


Miss BEatricE DoERSCHUK, assistant director 

the Bureau of Vocational Information, has 
been elected a member of the board of trustees 
ot Oberlin College. The one other woman at 
present on the board is Miss Katherine Wright, 
ot Dayton, Ohio, sister of the well-known pio- 
neers in aviation. 

Dr. Cart Barus, who is retiring as dean of 
the graduate department and Hazard professor 
of physies at Brown University, was recently 
presented with a testimonial book containing 


813 


signe d 


an expression of appreciation personally 


by 116 associates and friends. The presenta- 


tion was made at a dinner in his honor. 
instructor in the 
Mass., 1s 


She 


ELLA MANN, 


Dorchester Center, 


Miss Mary 
Pierce School at 
retiring after a half-century of teaching. 
at a reception recently at 
which the speakers Dr. 
Burke, superintendent of the Boston schools, 
and Dr. Frederick L. Bogan, chairman of the 


Boston school committee. 


was guest of honor 


included Jeremiah E 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was recently given for 
R. C. 
who has had over fifty years’ service in the 


Barris, a retiring Pittsburgh principal 


Pennsylvania schools, forty-three years of which 
were in Pittsburgh. 

Miss Ipa A. Newry, of Trinity School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., after 
teaching the fourth grade for thirty-six years, 


who is soon to retire 
was recently honored with a reception by her 
former pupils. A purse of gold containing $600 
was presented to her. 

Tue Greek government has awarded its high 
the cold eross of St. 


Boston, 


decoration, 
Xavier, to Miss E. D. 
director of the Near East Relief orphan training 
school at Corinth, Greece, “in recognition of her 
leadership in the training 
the Near East.” 

is regarded by Greek 


est civilian 
Cushman, of 


and edueation of 
Her 


educators as a 


women in school at 


Corinth 
model of its kind. 


Emit ScHNerper, Austrian minister of edu 
cation, has resigned due to the question of school 
reform, one of Austria’s most vexing problems. 

Dr. Georce E. MacLean, formerly chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska and president of 
the University of Iowa, who has been for the 
past year president of the University Union 
with headquarters in London, gave the address 
at the annual meeting of the Society of Alumni 
of Williams College. 

Dr. Grorce F. Zook, president of the Muni 
cipal University of Akron, delivered the com 
mencement Bluffton College and 


the University of the City of Toledo. 


addresses at 


HERBERT HOoveER, Secretary of Commerce, 


delivered the baccalaureate address at the com 


mencement exercises of the University of 


Georgia. 
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J. M. MANty, 
Warton 


glish poetry before the British Academy at a 


PROFESSOR of the University of 


Chieago, delivered the lecture on En 


meeting held on June 2. His subject was 


“(haucer and the rhetoricians.” 


Miss Bar 


nard College, has sailed to preside over a meet- 


VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE, dean of 


ing of the International Federation of Univer- 
Women, to be held at 
August 8. 


president of the federation. 


sity Amsterdam, from 


July 27 to Dean Gildersleeve is 


PRESIDENT Guy E. Snavety, of Birmingham- 
Southern College, will spend the summer in 


Great Britain and on the continent. 


A MEMORIAL service for the late Dr. Cetil A. 
Kidd, district superintendent of New York City 
schools, was held on June 16 in the Seward Park 
High School. Tributes were given by Superin 
tendent William J. 
dent William L. 
Samuel Stern, President John P. Conroy, of the 
District 
and 


O’Shea, former superinten 
Ettinger, Commissioner M. 
Superintendents, Dr. 
Miss Olive M. 


Associate Superintendent Joseph M. Sheehan 


Association of 


John S. Roberts Jones. 


was chairman. 


Dr. W. W. Moore, first 


Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., 


president of the 


died on June 14, on his sixty-ninth birthday. 


Dr. Frank G. WuHeaAtTLEY, former chairman 
ot the Massachusetts State School tor Feeble 


Minded, died on June 16. 


Davip, former president of St. 


Franeis’s College, Brooklyn, died on June 9, 


BROTHER 


aged sixty-nine years. 


ALEXIS pu Pont CoLemMaAn, for seventeen 
years professor of English at the College of the 
City of New York, died on June 15 at the age 


of sixty-one years. 


MELVILLE A. ARNOLD, principal of the Horace 
Mann School, of Everett, Mass., and formerly 
an officer of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, died on June 11. 

Kart How, professor of church history at 
the University of Berlin, died recently at the 
age of sixty years. 

AN examination for a specialist in rural edu- 
cation to fill a vacancy in the Interior Depart- 
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ment, Bureau of Education, is announced 
the United States Civil 
The entrance salary is $3,800, 


Service Commiss 
Competitors 
be rated on their education, experience and | 
lications or thesis. Applications must b: 

ceived by the commission in Washington, D. ( 


not later than July 6. 


Tue Sigma Delta Chi fraternity of th 
versity of Toronto, in cooperation with thy 
partment of university extension and th: 
ronto Women’s Press Association, has mad 
editors 


rangements for a convention of 


business managers of high-school magazines 
be held at the university on October 29 and 
The object is to discuss the problems ol 
high-school magazine or year book and to 1 


the standard of high-school journalism. 


THE National Association for the Prevent 
of Infant Mortality announces the fourth 
glish-speaking Conterenee on Maternit) 
Child Welfare, to be held in London, 
July 5 to 7, in connection with the Nati 
Baby Week celebrations. The Royal Sa 
Institute meets in London from July 5 


DISCUSSION 
FURTHER REVALUATION OF LAN- 
GUAGE STUDIES NEEDED 
THE article by Mr. J. 
AND Society for April 17 is an able one 


Warshaw in ScHo 


the sociological point of view. A more detailed 
from the ped 
Many « 


prac the 


revaluation is however needed 
gogical and psychological viewpoint. 
his statements are unsatisfactory to 
men and to psychologists. 

It is unsatisfactory to a practical man be- 
cause, first, he gives no evidence that the tort) 
per cent. of the persons who had occasion to 
use foreign languages were able to do so becaus 
of the training in those languages they had r 
ceived in school. In the second place he gives 
no evidence as to what proportion of those 
who study languages get any or all of the t 
possible benefits from language study enume! 


ated on page 483. Recently a mother who had 


; 
) 


studied French eight years found that her t 


A 


teen year old daughter who had studied co: 
versational French in a junior high school was 


much efficient conversationally wher 


traveling in France than herself. 


more 
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thar 
I the possible ter 


degree and 


for practical purposes 
in reading they 
hip in any line attempted the 


is probably not great. Language tea 


truly hard-working lot, but they are 


ng the impractical 


when they try to § 
he ten possible benefits at once in at 

year course. 

psychologist knows why it is impossibl 
the language teacher to secure so many r 

om his teaching. Repetitions count to 
| learning in proportion as the elements art 
and 


This being the case 


same, combined, in the same way, 


the same conditions. 


ig to read a language by reading it is th 
ical way of acquiring that ability, while 
g is the efficient road to conversational 


Getting a knowledge of grammar is an 


different process from either of the 


one language in order to 


In all these 


elements differ more or less 


Practice ot 
another gives meager results. 
es the and there 


probably as much interference as there is 


luplhiecation of connections. In other words the 
t amount of real “carry over” of habit proper 
from one process to the other is close to zero. 
his is not the same as saying that a knowl- 
edge of one process may not help one to gain 
knowledge of the other by consciously think- 

g what in one process corresponds to the 
ther. This merely enables one to practice a 
process without a teacher to direct every item. 
Facility in any language art depends chiefly 
on practice and is proportional to the amount ot 
practice. Knowledge of rules does not of itself 
increase facility in doing. 

When courses in language are intelligently 
reorganized there will be no course in French, 
Spanish, German, Latin and not many in Eng- 
lish in general but courses in visual French, in 
oral French, literary French, ete.; while courses 
in grammar or the science of language will not 
attempt to teach the art of using any language 
but will only study the structure of sample 
sentences in various languages. Root meanings, 


prefixes and suffixes will be studied as a means 
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of increasing the range and accuracy of reading 
kind ot 


study will improve the vocabularies more than 


vocabularies. Six months of the latte: 


four vears of the usual study 


language. 

It would be just as sensible to offer a cours 
on automobiles which should include the struc 
ture and repair of automobiles, how to drive 
them, their social significance and the most artis 
it is 


tic way of designing and painting them as 
to offer a course in French which covers French 
grammar, the reading and speaking of French, 
a social study of the French people and tran 

ing in appreciation and writing French litera 


ture. When this truth is recognized we may ex 


pect a reorganization of language teaching that 


will really mean something and that can be 
checked up as to its efficiency. 
E. A. KirRKPATRI 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


A COLLEGE SON TO HIS PARENTS'! 


Dear Mother and Father: 

I HAVE been thinking quite a bit, since I read 
vour letter, about Dr. Caldwell’s suggestion that 
ehts about college edu 
= 3 


strike a 


I write a few of my 


eation as it “looks to a student in college. 
think it 


It seems to me there are two obstacles, 


will over and see if I can 
theme. 
first I am too close to look at the university the 
way I would like to, and second, ever since my 
contact with that Jewish friend on the boat, | 
have not been able quite to decide the purpose ot 
a college education. 

He set me to thinking on a number of things 


He said that colleges have changed from institu 


1Qne of the Lincoln School graduates of four 


years ago is just now being graduated from college 
Recently he father 
forth his 


wrote his and mother setting 


upon college education. 
letter to me being keenly inter 
some of his comments, I suggested th: 
letter back to him asking hin 
over and send it to them with 
wished to have the 


He revised 


certain 


ideas They 


showed the and 
ested in 
they send the 
work it 
idea that I 


educational 


again 


meeting. 


references to himself, to instruction, 
college, of which he is 
the letter. 
to ScHOOI 


CALDWELL. 


very proud, and returned 
I have asked his permission to send it 


AND Society for publication.—OTis W 
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tions of learning and culture for the people 
whose minds are for higher education, to trade 
schools where masses are taught how to make 
money, and not how to appreciate art, which is 
life. Of course that has been said by others, 
but he started me thinking along that line, and 
ever sinee then I have wondered what value most 
college men are deriving from their four years’ 
work. I am not in doubt about the benefits that 
[ will derive, and I can pick out many students 
They 
are men who would grow in spite of college, and 


I can not help but feel that the colleges should 


who will be bigger for having been here. 


be for that type of man, and not the man who 
seems to challenge the faculty to teach him some- 
thing, who will not grow much more after leav- 
ing, and who would not have grown much if he 
had not come. 

This view seems to be the opposite of that 
expressed in my letter to the college paper 
which I sent Dr. Caldwell, but the ideal is be- 
tween the two. You remember I spoke of the 
professors who did not make their courses inter- 
esting enough to inspire the students to work 
for the fun of working, and because they were 
so interested that they want to know, rather 
than just to pass examinations. 

I wish I had more time to think. I am not 
going to motoreycle to school this spring so that 
I can continue to have my walking time to get 
a few of the things thought out that are always 
swarming around in my head. It would be nice 
to be able to take another vacation on a farm 
or in camp where I can let my mind run wild, 
but I want more to continue writing. To many 
people, I doubt if my life would offer so much 
of interest and thought, but it seems like every- 
thing new or old has a philosophical aspect, and 
I am not satisfied until I get this aspect settled. 
I said some time ago that I was ashamed of the 
loafing I had done in the last four years, when 
I had no big interest in anything, but I do not 
think it was so wasted after all. I did a lot of 
thinking, and in that way I knew what I was 
doing. 

That reminds me of an idea I had the other 
day in one of my classes. I was thinking of 
what I was getting out of the course, and I 
realized that I was getting very few facts, but 
many conceptions that were going to be of very 
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great value; also I was becoming acquaint 
with the sources of the facts that I eould : 

to whenever I would want them in the fut 

I could not help making two comparisons, 0; 
between that 
“fact courses’? I have taken, and the other }y 


sort of a course and the 


tween the professors who have a visio 
those who have made their teaching mecha 

I realized then that during my school | 
not memorized all the facts that I was supp 
to, and consequently my grades have been 
for it, but by keeping my mind clear of « 

I realized the implied conceptions. | 
many of the students have missed these. A{ 
some lapse of time, I can talk more intelligent 
about many of those courses than some otf 
men who made higher grades. I have tried 
My having a conception of what it was all a 
helped me to earry the facts, but they wer 
important facts and conclusions, not the ma: 
little ones that were thought necessary for 1 
examination. I should have known the 
ones if I were to major in that work, but 
major was elsewhere. 

I have one particular professor who is a n 
with a real vision, and the interest and kno 
edge he imparts is worth half a dozen ordina 
professors. 

What I want to say is, now that I am rea 
interested in something, I can dig in and 
to work with more of an unprejudiced mind 
I wish I had taken work in all the departments 
of the college. On the whole, I think I have 
elected my courses quite broadly and useful 
I am very glad for all the science I have had, 
and my philosophy has helped a great dea! 
my thinking. I have not wasted time learn: 
a language. I might be able to use one to ad 
vantage some time, but I feel that there 
other courses that are much superior as mind 
developers. I have managed to keep up fairs 
well with the papers and magazines, which hav 
helped keep my mind open. I could have used 
more history to advantage, but I am getting tw 
courses now, and have been open to historica 
suggestions here and there in my work. And 
I have gotten a great deal of pleasure out 
college. It has been an intellectual pleasure, 
while most of my fellow students have received 


their pleasure from the social and shallower 
side. 





26, 1926] 
aan I feel that my college life and the sum 
( r n between have been very well spent, 
tur veh my record at the registrar’s office doe: 


yw it particularly. One of the best pro 

[ have flunked out of college at the end 
» years, and when he got back in again in 
er course a special ruling had to be made 
him graduate without one of his sciences. 
also, he never graduated from grammar 


Dp , or high school because he was not inter 


nough in his work to finish it up properly. 
p properl 


into high school and college by mistake, 
schools were younger and records were 


After mportant. Furthermore, the position he 


the only one he ever held over a 


} . } 
ere is 


He has had it eleven years, and is work 


r under a professor who never before had 


ne under him for more than two years. 


vet this professor ranks among the best 
e college. He is a very hard worker, has 
influence in spite of his so-called radical 
and his students are as interested a group 


be found on the campus. I am not it 


ass of course, but I am not worrying about 


past record because I do not feel that I 


1" 


Vell, this is enough for this time. I get a 


fun writing a letter like this. I can think 
much better on paper than by myself, that | 
st sit here for an hour or more thoroughly 
oying myself. Although I am not an author 
on education, I think about it quite a bit, 


and frequently have a good talk with the pro 


fessor mentioned above. He is the one that has 

ide me really interested in something, and if it 

ticks, it will be the greatest thing that has hap- 

- pened to me since I have been in college. It is 
great thing anyway. 

re With love, 

Your Son. 





QUOTATIONS 
SENTIMENT OR SELECTION? 


Dors democracy in education mean the 
that 
ul be no limitation on equality of educationa! 


“cult 
incompetence”? Does it mean there 
opportunity, no matter how complete the evi- 
dence that certain students are neither able nor 

illing to make the best of the educational op- 
Must 


American schools and colleges struggle 


portunity open to them? teachers in 


torever 
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with pupils who have no desire to learn and 
could not learn if they would? Is instruction to 


become an incident in educational institutions, 


the main concern of students being athletics or 
and the chiet effort ot 


parties or “activiti _ 


teachers the “direction” of these non-instrue- 


tional doings? Are intellectual standards to go 
by the board, intellectual interest and achievs 
ment to be secondary aims, marks mere pass- 
ports into an academic lite which is desirable 
simply because it offers friendships and fun? 
The issue between intellectual standards and 


‘democratic” inclusiveness in our secondary 
schools is raised once more, and with new vigor 
and a comprehensive range of information, in 
the most recent report ot the Carnegie Founda 
The 
chapter which deals with this matter is called 


“The Quality of the Educational Process.” It 


tion for the Advancement ot Teaching. 


compares the schools otf America with those of 
England, France and Germany, and asserts that 


pro 


cedure of these countries if our education is to 


} 


we must adopt the more rigidly selective 


achieve results that will justify our efforts. The 


plain implication of the report is that we 


admitted so many boys and girls to our schools 


that we can not give them a genuine and truit 


ful edueation at all. Our standards are low and 


our teaching ineffective because we can not 


handle the numbers we admit: not even for the 
best of them can we make schooling more than 
a smattering of unrelated subjects in which they 
j pro 


succeed in 
viding long-continued, exacting, unified curric- 


amass “credits,” and we never 


ula, through which the students enter so fully 
into the meaning and value of the several sub 
jects that they grasp facts, principles, concep- 
and use them 


standards in relation 


We teach superficially, without 


tions and 
constructively. 
cultivating. 
This is a dark picture, but no doubt there is 
a brighter side. The mere fact that our schools 
contain a percentage of our youthful population 
that is many times in excess of the percentage 
of European youth in their schools of like grade 
is not in itself discouraging—quite the reverse 
The more young people in school the better 
provided the schooling is suited to their needs 
and capacities and provided the distinctions be- 
tween groups are such that for no group is the 


quality of the educational process lowered be 
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cause Ot the quantity ot the instruction called 
tor. That, untortunately, is just what seems 
not to be the case. That we encourage our young 
people to do something more during their school 
years than study from books is not in itself dis- 
couraging, either. The more varied and absorb- 
ing their activities the better—provided they 
keep a sane balance and remember that their 
chiet business at school is to learn. But again, 
that is just what seems not to be the ease. 

There are two forces at work to lower our 
educational standards—two torees with a com- 
mon source or background. Material prosperity 
leads many people to use education as a means 
to social advancement in the narrow or snobbish 
sense. They want their children to “get ahead” 

and they value the results of study not for 
themselves nor tor their higher usefulness, but 
for ulterior and selfish ends. <A sentimental 
democracy, meanwhile, makes us squeamish 
about excluding trom the “socially superior” 
schools and courses those who can not or will 
not do the work. 

If race, creed or previous condition of servi- 
tude denies to any individual his chance to 
prove his worth, that is really undemocratic, and 
wholly undesirable. The aecident of birth 
should not control the opportunity for eduea- 
tion. But if wealth or place or connection keeps 
any boy or girl in school who is not making 
due effort to improve his opportunity, that too 
is undemocratic, and equally undesirable. If 
sentiment keeps many such boys and girls in 
school, the case is no better. There ought to be 
more kinds of schools, more kinds of colleges; 
vocational courses and curricula with definite 
and strictly practical aims should be established 
more freely and held more rigidly to their origi- 
nal purposes. The standards of continuing edu- 
cation tor the higher levels of service in public 
lite and private enterprise should then be main- 
tained unflinchingly and without respect to per- 
sons. Selection is not undemocratic, if it is 
selection on merit.—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


OnE hundred and fifty-five delegates, repre- 
senting one hundred and fifty institutions in the 


United States and two in Canada, attend: 
fourteenth national meeting of the Am 


Association of Collegiate Registrars, held 


association, G. J. Tuttle, registrar of 
versity ol Illinois, opened the convention 


brief address. 


A) 
13 to 15, at Minneapolis. The president ot 


Dr. F. J. Kelly, dean of administration. 


versity of Minnesota, read a paper on “Te: 


cies in the Development of Higher Educa 
Dean Kelly emphasized four movements 
touch directly on the registrar’s work. 
cerning cost accounting; he said: 

No adequate check can be made on the 
of any institution until its output is suff 
defined and standardized as to allow for a 
of that product in fairly accurate terms. N; 
these days figures its output in terms of g 


milk per day per cow. Pounds of butter fat 


| 


only satisfactory measure. Railroads do not 1 


in terms of the cost of hauling one freight 


mile. The unit is the ton mile. In all great 


terprises, the units in terms of which the « 


or the service is being measured are bei: 


and more refined. 


Educational institutions, while wishing to : 


being considered and administered as it 
enterprises, have come to feel that they n 
wise refine the units of measure of their 
Annual enrolment is yet, however, the m 
monly stated measure of teaching service. 
representing the annual instruction cost p« 


dent are yet calculated, often, by dividing t! 


et 


annual cost of the institution by the annual « 


ment. If there are one thousand students, t 


semester, and a hundred new ones enter the 


semester, that makes an enrolment of elever 


dred, even though a corresponding hundred 


the first thousand dropped out during the 


semester. Again, if five hundred students 
during the summer, they add five hundred 


total enrolment, if they are different ind 


from the eleven hundred who attended throug 


+ 


1\ 


att 
a 


the year, but they add nothing to the annual en: 


ment if they are part of the same eleven In 


It is obvious, however, that the cost and the 


l 


are essentially the same no matter whether 


are new students or not. 
So in educational accounting. A _ studer 


name for many things. Full-time and part-tin 
Lic 


t 


freshman and senior, arts college and me 


No reasonably satisfactory measure of an 
tion’s instruction service or load can be 
without taking all these differences into 


+i4 


tats 
ta 
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tea ng é lgebra. Su quating 
ike t } ssible to con ire ft nstr t ] 
1 department tea rey ra give t 
st t credit rs l oe geora, . 
a (ff athe + 1 astronomy. wit 
irtment tea ng 5 ot lent + 
lege ilgebr , 4, U in lus a z 
t itical astro y, or wit not 
t t teaching corresponding numbers st 
ts emistry or in dentistry It w 


Ss also r each stitution t t 
ts teaching load per year as equiv t 
a. - 
k student-credit-hours in college algebra 


Agencies of standardization, adjustments to 


eet individual differences of students, 
reasing objectivity of instructors’ ratings of 
students were the three other tendencies dis 
Dean Kelly. 

A. Gannett, of the University of 
paper on “Putting the 


The 


Registrar J. 


presented a 


and Face Together.” need for a 
rough and sympathetic understanding of th 
problems of the average college student engaged 


Mrs. 
Col 


n making his adjustments was stressed. 
sephine Morrow, registrar of Colorado 
ege, read a paper on “The Budget System in 
the Registrar’s Office.” 
The afternoon session of April 13 
harge of the Committee on Edueat 
R. N. 


part of the 


was in 
onal Re 


search, of which Registrar Dempster is 


chairman. The first program was 


following project 


devoted to reports ol the 


committees: “Freshman Mortality,” Registrar 
J. R. Sage, Iowa State College, chairman; “The 


Mae 


Goucher College, chairman; and “Valid 


Dropped Student,” Registrar Carrie 
Probst, 
tv of the Normal Distribution Curve as Ap 
Registrar F. L. Kerr, 


The results 


plied to College Grades,” 
University of Arkansas, chairman. 
of these studies will be published in the Bulletin 
of the The 


afternoon program consisted of a progress re 


Association. second part of the 
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common unlts OL ¢ «0 


enroiment 
types 
in the associat 


1) 
COLLeY 


to other 








will permit of exact comparisons of stud 


loads in comparable institutions; and 


such minimum requirements for annual reports 


as ean regularly be made a ible for trans 
mittal to investigators desiring such inforn 
tion from members of this asso ! 

The following recomMmme! dat ons ol the com 
mittee were approved: first, that the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars endorse the 


following definition: A ident, for purposes of 


measurement of college enrolment, is considered 





to be any person who enrolls in any class of 


; 


collegiate grade and pays the requisite fee 


second, that the committee be authorized to 


solicit the following information from the ir 


tutions about November first and to publish 


the results in the winter number of the Bulletiz 
] ta st t I = 

Name of Institution Men W lot 

College of Arts 

Co lege of 

Extension 

*See Ist resolution. 

Note: State briefly the factors t y t 
inclusion of names in register, viz., merely reg 
trations, one week, tw weeks th of 
residence, ete 

During the late afternoon the delegate ere 
taken on an extended automobile tour of Minne 
apol Ss. 

The eonvention bat juet is held in the ever 
ing in the banquet hall of the Nicollet Hote 
E. B. Pieree, alumni secretary, University of 


. ‘6 , 
Minnesota, acted as toastmaster. Selection in 


Higher Edueation” as a means of elimina 
the problem ol the dropped tudent and a 
factor in increasing the efficiency of the college 


was the theme of the address by 


Johnston, of the College of Sx 


ence, Literature, 


and the Arts at the University of Minnesota 


rhe | 


The morning program of April 14 
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address by Dr. G. F. Zook, president of the 
University of Akron, on “The Incorporation and 
Accrediting of Colleges and Universities.” Dr. 
Zook traced in great detail the development of 
accrediting associations, both regional and na- 
tional, and described the vast amount of good 
accomplished through their activities. 
Registrar Ira M. Smith, of the University of 
Michigan, read a paper on “Methods of Trans- 
ferring Credits.” He stressed the importance 
of having at hand reliable information in regard 
to the standards of colleges and universities in 


accepting transfer credits and indicated the 


sources of such information. The bases for 
transferring and the methods of adjusting and 
“A Study of 
the College Calendar’ was presented by Regis- 
trar Alan Bright, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

“Office and Filing Equipment of Service to 
the Registrar,” was the topic of a paper by 
Registrar W. S. Hoffman, of the Pennsylvania 
To prove some of his conelu- 


recording credits were discussed. 


State College. 
sions Mr. Hoffman demonstrated the uses to 
which a tabulating machine could be put. 

The delegates were guests of the University 
of Minnesota at luncheon served in the ballroom 
of the Minnesota Union. After luncheon Dr. 
L. D. Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota, read a paper on “The Registrar: a 
Profession.” Tracing the development of the 
office of the registrar from a glorified clerkship 
to a major administrative office charged with 
the responsibility of admitting students, rating 
institutions, reeording the educational data ac- 
cumulated yearly, and directing the statistical 
research, he concluded : 


Further elaboration of the general program for 
a registrar’s office is, I think, unnecessary. I have 
tried to make it clear that, in my opinion, he must 
rise to new level and must have a new type of 
training appropriate to that level. He must be 
one of the chief educational officers of the insti- 
tution. He must not be a follower—he must be a 
leader. He must not merely do that which the 
faculty may wish him to do—he must point out to 
the faculty the way in which it should go. From 
the standpoint of ability, insight and leadership, 
he must be fully the equal of the leading members 
of the faculty. He must exalt and magnify his 
office. Although he teaches no classes he will 
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nevertheless be a teacher. Although not emp] 

as a director of research, he nevertheless myst 
stimulate and direct research. Clear-minded, far 
seeing statesmanship in the conduct of his offic 
in relation to the function and purposes of the 
university, must characterize his administration, 
Helping to solve problems of paramount importa: 
and anticipating issues and needs vital to the ex 
istence of the institution, he must be ever on t 
alert, ready to aid with their solution and sympa 
thetic with their administration. It requires n 
than mere clerical and statistical ability. It has 
become a profession equal in dignity and sta) 
ing and worth to the other professions of t 


university. 


Group meetings for informal discussion wer 
held at the University of Minnesota. Delegates 
from institutions enrolling less than 1,000 st 
dents met with Registrar Bessie Weirick, of 
Beloit College, in charge. 
Wilson, Jr., of the University of North Carolina, 
was in charge of the meeting for institutions er 
rolling from 1,000 to 4,000 students, and Regis 
trar E. J. Mathews, of the University of Texas, 
for institutions enrolling over 4,000 students. 

During the late afternoon the delegates ir 
spected the new administration building at the 
University of Minnesota. The members of the 
registrar’s office staff were hostesses at tea. 

The professional aspect of the registrar's 
work was the main theme of the open forum for 
new registrars conducted by Registrar E. L. 
Gillis, of the University of Kentucky. 

The morning program of April 15, at which 
Registrar R. M. West, of the University of 
Minnesota, presided, consisted of a series of 
These 


Registrar Thomas J 


papers by members of the association. 
are: 


‘*The Relationship of the State University and 
the Junior Colleges in Missouri’’—S. W. 
Canada, Registrar, University of Missouri. 

‘*The Development of the Registrar, 1915—1925’’ 
—Dean C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechan 
ical College of Texas. 

‘*The Registrar’s Part in Registration’’—J. R. 
Sage, Registrar, Iowa State College. 

‘*Cooperation between the Registrar and Frater- 
nity Offiials’’—H. H. Caldwell, Registrar, 
Georgia School of Technology. 

‘*The Use of Grades in the Personnel Office’ ’- 
Dr. Esther A. Gaw, Associate Dean, Mills 
College. 
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Registrar E. J. Grant, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was in charge of the open forum during the 
afternoon session. Registrar C. R. Compton, 
of the College of Wooster, as chairman of the 
committee on uniform transcript blanks, pre- 
sented a detailed report on the status of the 
association’s uniform certificate of pre-medical 
education. 

Officers for 1926-27 were elected as follows: 


President, R. M. West, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Vice-president, J. R. Ellis, of Yale University. 

Second-Vice-president, W. M. Hillegeist, of the 
University of Maryland. 

Third-Vice-president, K. P. R. Neville, of the 
University of Western Ontario. 

Secretary, J. G. Quick, of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer, Miss L. Bernice Garritt, of the West 
ern Reserve University College for Women. 

R. N. DEMPSTER 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY OF 
SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES APPEARING 
IN DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


INTRODUCTION 
In a previous study" the author made a 
series of analyses of the six hundred thirty 
articles of miscellaneous scientific content pub- 
lished in two weeks’ consecutive issues of six 
American newspapers representing widely dif- 


ferent parts of the country and types of cities: . 


the New York World, New York Times, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Houston Post, Bristol 
(Va.-Tenn.) Herald Courier, and Portland Ore- 
gonian. The last of these analyses included a 
listing of all the different scientific terms found 
in the articles, and a comparison of these terms 
with Thorndike’s “Ten Thousand Words’? to 


1Franeis D. Curtis, ‘‘Some Values derived 
from Extensive Reading of General Science’’ 
(New York: Teachers College, 1924), pp. 10-27 
and Appendices A and B. 

2 Edward L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Teacher’s Word 
Book’’ (New York: Teachers College, 1921). 
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determine the percentage of these different 
terms which are in each respective thousand of 
the most common English words as listed in 
“The Teacher's Word Book.” 

This analysis revealed the fact that only 35.1 
per cent. of the different miscellaneous scien- 
tifie terms which were found in these articles ap- 
peared also in “The Teacher’s Word Book” and 
that these 35.1 per cent. were distributed fairly 
equally among the respective thousands, the 
range being between 4.5 per cent. for the first 
thousand and 2.1 per cent. for the sixth, with 
an average of 3.5 per cent. for all ten of the 
thousands in the Thorndike list. 

The investigator concluded from these facts 
that “the addition to a child’s reading vocabu- 
lary of each thousand of the most frequently 
occurring words does not add greatly to the 
equipment for an intelligent reading of science 
in the publie press, and that vocabulary building 
based upon “The Teacher’s Word Book” does 
not in itself promise to provide adequately for 
the needs of pupils in science”; that the range 
of scientific vocabulary found in the public 
press emphasizes the need for extensive training 
in science as a foundation for an intelligent 
reading of the newspapers. 


v 
PROBLEM 


This investigation represents an attempt to 
secure data relative to the vocabulary used in 
scientific articles appearing in the daily press: 
(1) what percentage of the total vocabulary are 
common English words; (2) what perceniage of 
the total vocabulary are scientific terms; and 
(3) what percentage of the uncommon words 
are scientific terms. A word is here considered 
to be a common word if it appears in “The 
Teacher’s Word Book; a word is here consid- 
ered to be an uncommon word if it does not 
appear in “The Teacher’s Word Book.” 


MetTHOopD 


The materials used in this investigation were 
the same six hundred thirty articles which were 
used in the previous analyses. This selection of 
articles included all having scientific content 
which appeared in the issues of the six news- 
papers studied, except the weather forecasts and 
the “death notices.” No advertisements were 
included. 
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The following directions guided the making 


of the word counts :° 


(1) Take the articles in turn and count all the 


words, including a and the. Count initials and 
abbreviations as words and count compound words 
as two words. Consider a number to be composed 
of the words which would be required to express 
the number were it spelled out; thus, you would 
count 216 (two hundred sixteen) as three words, 
1,049.2 


tenths) as seven words. 


and (one thousand forty-nine and two 
(2) Recount the words in each article until you 
three words of the total secured by 
a previous count; write this number at the top 
of the article and mark it ‘‘O. K.’’ to 
that you have checked the count and have found 
it to be accurate within three words. 

(3) Read carefully in ‘‘The Teachers’ Word 
Book’’ the ‘‘Instructions for using The Teach- 
er’s Word Book,’’ especially the last two pages 
of these black line under 
every word, including those in headings and in 
legends under illustrations, which does not appear 
in ‘*The Teacher’s Word Book.’’ Do not under- 
line people’s names or initials, even though they 
do not appear in the Word Book, since these do 
not add to the reading difficulty; but underline 


check within 


indicate 


instructions. Draw a 


all geographical names which do not appear in the 
Word Book. Underline a titumber printed in fig- 
ures only provided one of the words of which it 
would be composed if it were spelled out, does 
not appear in the Word Book; thus, you would 
billion does not 
you 


2,000,000,002, because 
appear in the Word Book, but 
underline 2,000,002, because both two and million 
appear in the Word Book. 

(4) Count all the underlined words and recount 
are sure that the total for each 
Write this number at the top 


underline 
would not 


them until vou 
article 


of the article beside the previous total; underline 


is correct. 


3 The author wishes to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the assistance of the following gradu- 
ate students of the University of Michigan: Gayla 
A. Gamble, Ruth Crossman, Mary L. Seriver, 
LeRoy A. Pratt, Grace E. Bagby, Vera Haven, 
Cora A. Smith, Myrtle B. Wilcox, Katherine E. 
Motherway, Lola A. Lambert, Carolyn K. Hart- 
well, Linda B. Varty, Otto N. Norwalk, William 
F. Wileox, Gertrude H. Vanderberg, Victor I. 
Whittemore, Homer A. Clark, Lofton V. Burge, 
Elmer A. Shumar, Aurie J. Dean, Thomas J. 
Gwynn, Floyd I. Leib, Byron J. Rivett, J. Walter 
Cowin, Frederic A. Scott and George C. Kapnick. 
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it, and write ‘‘O. K.’’ besides it to indicate ¢ 
you have checked the underlining and the 
and have found both to be correct. 

There were no subjective factors in thy 
vestigation up to this point. In order to 
sure against errors in marking or in count 
at least two different graduate students made o: 
checked the underlinings and the counts 
each article. 

The author then reread the articles for 
purpose of locating all the scientific terms a) 
pearing in them. He underlined these in red 
pencil. 

The decision regarding whether a given wo) 
or group of words constitutes a scientific ter 
is more or less an arbitrary one, depending 
upon the connotation of the word or group 
words in the particular passage in which it 
found. For example, “acid” is not a scientifi 
term in “an acid smile,” while it is in “an acid 
solution”; the word, “sucker,” as applied t 
duped investor, is not a scientific term, but 
is a scientific term when used to designat: 
species of fish. 

To minimize the subjectiveness of the judg 
ment with respect to whether or not a 
word were a scientific term, one or more readers 
beside the author gave each article a 
word was 


eritical 
reading for scientific terms. No 
finally counted as a scientific term unless thers 
was unanimous agreement between the author 
and the other reader or readers that that par 
ticular word possessed scientific connotatior 

the sense in While this 
procedure may have resulted in omitting from 
the final total of scientific terms an occasional 


word which a majority of opinions of a number 


which it was used. 


of judges might have included, it was deemed 
likely to eliminate the “borderline cases” and to 
leave in the final count few or no words o! 
doubtful scientific connotation. 

The total number of scientific terms appea: 
ing in each article, when proved to be accurate 
by a recount, was written in red beside the two 
other totals at the top of each article, and was 
marked “O. K.” 

The articles appearing in full-page “Radio 
Sections” in three issues of the Portland Sun- 
day Oregonian were treated as above, but the 
findings are here considered separately, becaus 
such articles are intended for the specialist and 
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expert rather than tor the general reader, 


1 beeause the science of radio is too new to 
ave its complex and rapidly increasing term.- 


The 


conh- 


, 


logy represented in the Thorndike list. 


portance ol the “Radio Section” to a 


intly increasing number of readers of news 
papers, however, entitles this material to serious 


nsideration in this study. 


FINDINGS 

TABLE I 
WorD COUNTS OF THE SCIENTIFIC ARTICL 
PEARING IN Two WEEKS’ CONSECUT! 


ISSUES OF SIX DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Un 


the 
Words 


Unecom 


Name of 
Newspaper 


of Words 
of 


Words 


L. 
- 


Number 
mon 

Number of Scientific 
Terms ir 
common 


Number 


Z. 


Tew York World 
Vew York 
Christian 

Vonitor 
Houston Post 
Bristol (Va.-Tenn. 

Herald-Courier 


Portland Ore gonian 


5ORRO 


2447 


Times 59826 29856 
Science 


26814 


( Miscellaneous 
Portland Ore gonian 
Radio 


Section 


Total 271663 12802 


(1) There is no apparent relation between 


size of circulation or national importance of 
these six newspapers and the percentage of sci- 
entifie terms which appear in the miscellaneous 
articles of the The 
Bristol Herald-Courier has a larger percentage 
of seientifie terms than the New York World, 
while the Houston Post and the Portland Ore- 


gonian, representing cities of approximately the 


scientific issues studied. 


same class, are respectively lowest and highest 
with 2.5 per cent. and 6.1 per cent. 

(2) The 
found in the miscellaneous scientific articles is 


percentage of “uncommon” words 
small, being on the average only 3.6 per cent. 


This statement is equivalent to saying that out 


AGES BASED I rH Worp ( 


“"ERCENT 


THE SCIENTI 


WEEKS’ CONSECUTIVE ISSUES OF SIX 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


ab 
common 


Voeab 
Voe 


Scientifie 


scientific 
Un 


Total 
otal 


Name of 
Newspape 


of 


in 


‘rms 
Terms 


ulary 
Percentage of Uncommon 
I 


Percentage 


World 
Times 


Science 


New York 
New York 
Christian 
Vonitor 
Houston Post 
Bristol (Va.-Tenn. 
Herald-Courier 
Portland Oregonian 
(Miscellaneous 
Portland Oregonian 
Section ) 


(Radio 


Average! 


of approximately every twenty eight of the 


words composing these scientific articles, all but 


Teac her’s Word Book - 


pers entages ot 


one are included in “The 
(3) The 


words appearing in these miscellaneous 


respective “uncom 
mon” 
scientific articles are approximately equal. The 
Houston 


Portland Ore 


range is cent. for the 


Post to 44 


gonian, while the average for all six newspapers 


from 3.0 per 
per cent. for the 
is 3.6 per cent. If this meager sampling can be 


considered representative of American n¢ 
papers, then there is a surprising uniformity i 
the proportion of common words used in sciet 
tifie articles in “small-town” and metropolita: 
dailies; a study of the materials indicates, mors 
over, that this fact is only partly accounted for 
by syndicated materials. 

(4) There is a 


formity in the respective percentages of sciet 


considerable degree ot unl 


tifie terms found in the “uncommon” words com 


posing these miscellaneous scientific articles 


The smallest percentage is 23.3 per cent. for 


1The percentages for the Portland Oregonian 
Radio Section are not 


included in these averages 
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the Houston Post, and the highest, 38.5 per 
cent. for the New York World, while the aver- 
age percentage is 32.7 per cent. 

(5) As shown by the average for the last 
column of Table II, slightly more than two 
thirds of the scientific terms appearing in these 
miscellaneous scientific articles appear also in 
the Thorndike list. It will be seen in Table II, 
moreover, that even in the “Radio Sections,” 
only 3.4 per cent. of the words used fall out- 
side of the Thorndike list, despite the highly 
technical nature of these articles, as indicated 
by the fact that 9.5 per cent. of the words com- 
posing these sections are scientifie terms, and 
by the further fact that 75.8 per cent. of the 
“uncommon” words appearing in these articles 
are scientific terms. 


IMPLICATIONS 

If we accept as a worthy and practicable aim 
of our schools the training of pupils for the 
worthy use of leisure, and if we further grant 
that, since the reading of newspapers is a leisure 
pursuit of practically all literate adults, the 
training of boys and girls to read intelligently 
the public press is a worthy objective of our 
schools, then the training of our pupils to read 
with understanding and profit the scientific 
articles appearing in newspapers becomes a 
legitimate part of the broader culture. 

Finding 5 above would seem to indicate that 
spelling drill and word-building based upon the 
Thorndike list are sensible first-steps toward 
training pupils to read science appearing in 
newspapers. But unless pupils are given spe- 
cific drill and training in the scientifie conno- 
tations of many of these common words, much 
of the science appearing in the newspapers can 
have little meaning for them. 

The following paragraphs quoted from the 
articles used in this study illustrate this point: 


The condensed mercury runs back by gravity 
into the mercury boiler. Thus the mereury vapor 
acts as a heat conveyor and at the same time de- 
livers energy to the mercury turbine. This af- 
fords a means by which the temperature range of 
operation is more than doubled as compared with 
ordinary steam processes and the efficiency con- 
sequently greatly increases. Means are also pro- 
vided by which the flue gases are brought to tem- 
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peratures equivalent to those used in steam prop 
esses by being carried through a steam n 
heater and 
World, December 7, 1923. 

The flexible leads from the plugs on a 
comb coil mounting have a habit of breaking w) 
least expected. 
by a loud cracking noise in the receivers, 
land Oregonian, November 18, 1923. 

Not particularly. You are bound to hear 
click in the phones on the instant the batter, 
connected into the circuit. 


uDer 


i 


Whenever an electri 
circuit is opened or closed quickly, magnet 

of force are set up around the cireuit whic} 

telephone receivers register. It is quite lik, 
that you did not notice the click before you t 
your receiver apart. Connect up the battery and 
see if you hear any radio stations. 
nothing, then you must have a loose connection 
somewhere or a short-circuit.—Portland Oregonian. 
November 25, 1923. 


Only the italicized words in these paragraphs 
are “uncommon” in the sense that they do ; 
appear in the Thorndike list. Yet it is obvious 
that the significance of these passages would }y 
grasped only by that occasional reader w! 
possesses a knowledge of the scientific conn 
tations of many common words appearing 
these paragraphs. 

This study, therefore, gives added weight + 
a conclusion from the previous study of this 
same material : 

If pupils are to receive in the schools ad 
quate training for an intelligent reading of tl: 
science appearing in the public press, furthe: 
studies should be made aiming to ascertain th 
scientific terms which appear most frequent!) 
in the daily press. The pupils must then b 
given specific training and drill, affording then 
a familiarity with and an understanding of the 
scientific connotations of these more common s¢i- 
entific words, both those which are and thos 
which are not included in lists of common En 
glish words. 

It seems probable that such a list of scientifi 
words objectively selected as a basis for train- 
ing in reading newspaper science will be found 
to contain much of the special scientific vo 
eabulary needed for an understanding of maga- 
zine science. 

Francis D. Curtis 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Kellogg’s College Agency 


active search is maintained for capable teachers and recommendation is heartily given 
No registration fee. If you know where a good teacher is wanted or want a better 


to employers. 
position, write to-day or call 


H. 8. KELLOGG, 


81 UNION 8Q., ROOM 1410, NEW YORK CITY. 


established over 30 years has supplied hundreds 
of fine positions in colleges and high —r An 
NO charge 


TEL. STUYVESANT 1756 





We Place You In The Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National 


Rocky Mts. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. 8. National Bank Bullding, 


DENVER COLORADO 
Wm. Rouffer, Ph.D., Manager 


Our Service Unexcelled 

BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Serta, - a . 
» Biological Supplies | 
For the class room, museum | 
er individual 
We are headquarters for | 
first class material in Zo- || 
ology, Embryology, Botany, || 
Microscope slides, Life his- || 
tories, Habitat groups, etc. | 
Send for catalogues. 
The World Renowned 1| 
MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

WOODS HOLE, MASS. 

Address Supply Department George M. Gray, Curator 


BIOLOGIST, Ph.D., 35, five years’ graduate study in 
American universities and Paris, desires new location 
possibly in School of Education of University, on basis 
of 10 years’ successful teaching experience and cot 
structive service. Member professional societies, ex 
perienced museum work. Special studies teaching prob 
lems of science in publications Professional success 
as indicated by these, appointments held, unusual ret 
erences. Interview desired. Address “W. C.,"" School 
and Society, 3939 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y 
City, N. Y 


| 
THE 








MICROSCOPE 


By Simon H. Gace 


of Cornel!) University 
Revised Edition (14tt 


Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y, 


n Preparation 














The College of Education 
University of Cincinnati 
Offers 


Three year teacher-training programs 
for students having had two years of lib- 
eral arts work. Special training courses 
for Elementary, Junior and Senior High 
Schools, Physical Education, Nursery 
Schools, Kindergarten, Home Econom- 
ics, Public School Music, Public School 
Art. Final year combines teaching half- 
time in city schools on pay and advanced 
university instruction. 

Graduate work under specialists in 
major fiekls of education. Fullest coop- 
eration with other colleges of the uni- 
versity Degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 
granted. 

Two Six Weeks’ Summer Terms 
June 21-July 30 
July 31-September 2 
Autumn Term opens September 27 


Address inquiries and requests for 
catalogues to 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Home of Cooperative Teacher 
Training 











Courses in Spanish 
- SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of 
Porto Rico 


July 5 to August 18 


we 


Taught by full University Faculty, su; 
plemented by special visiting lecturers 
from the United States and Spain. Fully 
accredited courses in Education also 

Attractive climate and Spanish en 
vironment 


TT 





For information write to 


MiSS JOSEPHINE W. HOLT, 
Corner Eighth & Marshall Streets, 


Richmond, Virginia 


SOODPUUDDEDEREDEOEDEOEOEDEOEDEOOOAMEDELEOtoaE 


or to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 
University of Porto Rico, 
Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 
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Study in the Nation’s Capital 


George Washington 


University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks’ session, July 6 to August 14, 1926 
Nine weeks’ session, June 14 to August 14, 1926 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: 


Astronomy Law 

Botany Library Science 
Chemistry Mathematics 
Commercial Law Medicine 
Economics Philosophy 
Education Physics 
English Political 
French Science 
Geology Psychology 
German Sociology 
History Spanish 
Home Economics Zoology 


LECTURES—CONCERTS—ASSEMBLIES 


For announcement of the 1926 Summer 
School address 
Secretary of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 





Temple University 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 


Summer Session 
July 6 to August 14 


College of Liberal Arts 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
School of Music 

High School 


Those expecting to attend and desir- 
ing to live in the dormitories should 
make early application, as the meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Sesquicentennial will 
bring a great demand for rooms. The 
dormitories will be ready in time for 
the National Education Association 
meetings. 




















teen 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of the 


New York State College 
of Agriculture 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July s5-August 13, 1926. 


<4 


Emphasis of summer school is on 
courses for teachers in all grades of 
school. 

Special attention given to the needs of 
rural workers both in schools and in 
extension activities. 


<a 


For complete announcement write to 
the Secretary of Agricultural College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Penn State Summer Session 


July 5 to August 14 


sweat when you 
can study in 
comfort? 


| 
| 
| 
Why swelter and 
| | 


“In the Heart of Pennsylvania’s || 
Beautiful Mountains” | 


Illustrated catalog sent on request 


Will Grant Chambers, Dean 


State College, Pa. 




















